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A  Year  From  Now 

you41  be  scanning  your  reports  to  see  what  you  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  Fall  of  1916  and  Spring  of  1917. 
You’ll  be  totaling  up  new  territory  acquired,  new 
dealers  added  to  your  list,  net  profits  earned. 

What  those  figures  show  a  year  from  now  depends 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  plans  that  you  lay  now  for  the 
coming  Fall — depends  on  whether  those  plans  are  based 
on  FACT  or  THEORY. 

A  goodly  number  of  manufacturers  have  had  unusual  suc¬ 
cess  in  broadening  their  territory  and  multiplying  sales  at 
reasonable  cost,  by  utilizing  the  expert  services  of  The 
Chicago  Tribune  *s  Merchandising  Service  Department. 

How  that  department  works,  how  it  secures  its  unusual  re¬ 
sults,  is  plainly  shown  in  a  most  valuable  book,  **WINNING 
A  GREAT  MARKET  ON  FACTS”  wh  ch  we  will  gladly 
send  you  if  you  write  for  it  on  your  letterhes^d. 
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Sandy  Shores  of  the  Atlantic  I 


More  than  11,000,000  People  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 


What  kind  of  people  do  you  ask  ? 


Workingmen  principally— mechanics,  skilled  tradesmen— makers  of  steel 
in  myriad  forms  from  slender  wires  to  great  steel  beams — builders  of  battle¬ 
ships  and  bridges,  of  locomotives,  of  automobiles,  of  great  skyscrapers ; 
makers  of  silks,  of  cotton  goods,  of  hosiery,  of  underwear,  of  clothing,  of 
bats,  of  shoes;  makers  of  carpets,  of  curtains,  of  furniture,  of  musical  in¬ 
struments,  of  farming  implements,  of  tools  for  all  trades— makers  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  things,  useful  and  ornamental;  miners  of  coal  and  iron  ore;  tillers 
of  the  soil — thousands  of  them — tens  of  thousands  of  them — awake,  busy, 
thriving,  saving  people;  building  schools,  buying  homes,  reading  books,  en¬ 
joying  the  pleasures  of  life — a  wonderful  people,  these  11,000,000  and  more. 
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Allentown  Call  (M)  .  18,188 


Allentown  Chronicle  &  News  (E) .  7,407 

Allentown  City  Item  &  Democrat  (EM) _  *10,522 

Altoona  Times  (M) .  13,799 

Chester  Times  &  Republican  (EM) .  13,229 

Connellsville  Courier  (E) .  6,077 

Easton  Free  Press  (E) .  12,956 
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Erie  Times  (E)  .  26,922 

Harrisburg  Telegraph  (E)  .  21,339 

Johnstown  Leader  (E)  .  7,460 

Lancaster  New  Era  (E)  .  9,416 

New  Castle  News  (E)  .  9,585 

Norristown  Times  (E)  .  *7,100 

Philadelphia  North  American  (MS)  .  166,739 

Philadelphia  Press  (M)  .  74,928 

Philadelphia  Press  (S)  . **157,908 


.0214  .0142 

.0178  .0178 


.0178  .0128 

.0178  .0143 


Net  Paid 
Circulation 

Philadelphia  Record  (M)  .  161,716 

Philadelphia  Record  (S)  . **141,086 

Philadelphia  Telegraph  (E)  .  92,072 

Pittsburgh  Post  &  Sun  (S  and  E  combined)  145,600 
Pittsburgh  Post  &  Sun  (M  and  E  combined)  111,492 

Pittsburgh  Press  (E  and  S) . 118,072 

Pottsville  Journal  (E)  .  9,400 

Scranton  Republican  (M)  .  37,116 

Scranton  Times  (E)  .  37,639 

South  Bethlehem  Globe  (E)  .  7,655 

York  Gazette  (M)  .  7,219 

Washington  Observer  &  Reporter  (ME)...  14,150 

West  Chester  Local  News  (E) .  12,675 

Wilkes-Barre  Times- Leader  (E)  .  17,017 


Total  . 

Population,  8,245,967. 


.1,492,734 
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Rocks  and  Shoals  Amongst  Advertising  Media 


3  Great  States  Full  of  Potentialities  to  the  National  Advertiser 


11,000,000  folks  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  in  the  store,  in  the  office — all 
intent  on  betterment — striving  to  own  homes — accumulating  riches  as 
never  before — investing  in  bonds,  in  mortgages^  in  stocks — insuring  their  lives 
—subscribing  to  books  and  magazines — consuming  enormous  quantities  of 
foodstuffs,  using  tremendous  quantities  of  clothing,  employing  thousands  of 
dollars  in  beautifying  homes,  spending  untold  thousands  in  luxuries  that 
add  to  their  comfort  or  give  them  pleasure— 1 1,000,000  prosperous  people, 
a  goodly  portion  of  whom  read  the  good  newspapers  listed  below  and  who 
have  the  ability  to  respond  freely  to  intelligent  appeals  made  by  those  who 
advertise  in  them. 
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Asbury  Park  Press  . 

.  7,333 

.02 

.0142 

Atlantic  City  Review  . 

.  *8,213 

.025 

.02 

Elizabeth  Journal  (E)  . 

.  13,414 

.0286 

.025 

Jersey  City  Journal  (E)  . 

.  22,423 

.06 

.06 

Newark  Star-Eagle  (E)  . 

.  43,296 

.09 

.07 

Paterson  Chronicle  (S)  . 

.  **6,801 

.025 

.0214 

Paterson  Press-Guardian  (E)  . 

.  **14,000 

.03 

.03 

Paterson  Morning  Call  . 

.  12,250 

.0357 

.025 

Paterson  News  (E)  . 

.  11,477 

.05 

.03 

Perth  Amboy  News  (E)  . 

.  6,145 

.0157 

.0121 
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The  Verdict  of  the  Supreme 

Court  of  Circulation 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has  just  completed  a  thorough  audit  and  analysis  of  the  circulation 
of  the  three  Birmingham  newspapers,  and  the  result  is  now  available  to  the  public.  The  figures  on  each 
paper’s  circulation  were  accepted  by  its  publisher  before  being  released. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  is  universally  recognized  by  newspapers  and  advertisers  alike  as 
the  final  authority.  Its  figures  are  accepted  as  the  Iasi  word  on  newspaper  circulation. 

Here  Is  the  Result  of  Birmingham’s  Audit 


THE  NEWS 
The  Ledger 


(Daily  Edition), 


THE  NEWS  (Sunday  Edition) . 23,143 

The  Age-Herald  (Sunday  Edition) . 10,962 


:  newspapers  was 
audits: 

the  same:  the 

year  from  April 

1st,  1915,  to 

March  31st, 

City 

Suburban 

Country 

Unpaid 

Total 

....24,297 

5,161 

5,035 

1,320 

35,813 

....14,030 

6,241 

7,451 

1,360 

29,082 

....  7,976 

2,490 

4,764 

2,034 

17,264 

. . . .23,143 

5,839 

6,318 

1,324 

36,624 

...  10,962 

4,375 

7,136 

2,152 

24,625 

And  Here’s  a  Basis  for  Exact  Comparisons 


Before  the  organization  of  this  Bureau,  each  publisher’s 
statement  had  its  own  individual  basis  simply  in  his  statement 
alone.  \ow  that  an  authoritative  audit  has  been  made  possible, 
a  basis  for  exact  and  concrete  comparison  has  been  established. 
The  Xews  is  entirely  willing  that  such  comparisons  be  made. 
In  fact,  it  is  glad  to  suggest  a  few: 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  City  Circulation  of  The  News  for 
the  period  covered  was  24,297,  while  the  City  Circulation  of 
both  The  Ledger  and  The  Age-Herald  COMBINED  was  only 
22,006.  In  other  words.  The  News  had  2,291  more  City  Circu¬ 
lation  than  both  its  competitors  COMBINED,  equal  to  10  per 
cent,  more  than  both  put  together. 


Further,  it  is  noted  that  the  City  and  Suburban  Circulation 
of  The  News  was  29,458,  while  the  similar  COMBINED  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  two  other  Birmingham  papers  was  only  30,737. 
In  other  words.  The  News  had  as  much  City  and  Suburban 
Circulation  as  both  its  competitors  COMBINED,  lacking 
1,279.  (No  other  paper  in  America  so  completely  dominates 
its  local  field  as  does  the  Birmingham  News.) 

These  same  figures  also  show  that  The  News  had  as  much 
circulation  in  the  Birmingham  District  (City  and  Suburban)  as 
The  Ledger  had  all  together,  including  its  City,  Suburban, 
Country,  Paid  and  Unpaid  all  COMBINED! 


Sunday  Comparisons  Unequaled  in  the  South 

The  audit  shows  that  the  total  Sunday  circulation  of  The  News  was  36,624,  while  the  total  of  The  .Age-Herald  was  24,625.  In 
other  words.  The  News  on  Sundays  had  11,999  more  circulation  than  the  .Age-Herald,  equal  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  its  Sunday 
competitor. 

In  city  circulation,  on  Sundays,  The  News  is  shown,  to  have  bad  23,143,  whereas  The  Age-Herald  had  only  10,962.  The  News 
on  Sundays  in  Birmingham  had  12,181  more  circulation  than  The  Age-Herald — equal  to  120  per  cent.  more.  To  express  it  in  other 
terms.  The  News  has  as  much  Sunday  distribution  in  24  Sundays  (less  than  half  a  year)  as  the  Sunday  Age-Herald  has  in  a  full  year 
of  52  issues!  This  is  marvelously  illuminating. 

Finally — The  News  submits  these  figures  to  the  advertisers  of  Birmingham  and  the  country,  without  comment,  further  than 
the  above  comparisons.  The  auditor’s  official  reports,  from  which  these  figures  were  taken,  are  on  file  in  The  News  Offices  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  are  open  at  any  time  to  the  inspection  of  anyone  interested. 

And  See  How  the  Circulation  of  The  News  is  Steadily  Climbing  Since 
the  Audit  was  Made:  Paid  Circulation  for  April,  May  and  June,  1916 

DAILY  40,230  and  SUNDAY  41,436 
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JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY,  BEST  LOVED  POET 

A  Reminiscence  and  a  Tribute 

By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


J.VMKS  \VHIT('O.MH  HIUKY. 


JAMIO.'^  WHITCOMB  RILEY,  who 
died  last  Saturday  night  (July 
22),  at  his  home  In  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  is  the  best  loved  of  Ameri¬ 
can  poets.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  telegraphic  mes¬ 
sage  of  condolence  to  the  surviving 
members  of  the  dead  poet’s  family, 
truly  spoke  for  the  whole  nation  when 
he  said;  “With  his  departure  a  no¬ 
table  figure  passes  out  of  the  nation’s 
life;  a  man  who  imparted  joyful  plea¬ 
sure  and  a  thoughtful  view  of  many 
things  that  other  men  would  have 
missed.  1  am  sure  I  am  speaking  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  country  in  express¬ 
ing  my  own  sense  of  loss.’’  So  populai' 
was,  and  is,  this  singer  of  the  com¬ 
mon,  homely  things  of  every-day 
American  life  that  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  people  of 
this  broad  land  have  bought  his  books 
of  verse  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
(25,000  worth  a  year. 

And  James  Whitcomb  Riley  owed  his 
real  start  towards  fame  and  succes? 
to  journalism. 

While  never  to  the  same  extent,  or 
for  so  long  a  time,  a  “newspaper  poet,” 
as  was  Eugene  Field,  his  fellow  crafts¬ 
man  in  the  verse  of  childhood  and  home 
life,  it  was  a  “regular  job’’  on  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Journal  that  lifted  Riley  out 
of  a  slough  of  despond  and  put  him  on 
his  feet.  He  never  forgot  the  kindness 
of  Judge  Martindale,  who  gave  him 
that  regular  place  on  the  Journal  and 
paid  him  for  his  verses  and  stories 
In  after  years  the  newspaper  shop  re¬ 
tained  a  sort  of  attraction  for  him.  He 
liked  the  smell  of  printer’s  ink.  He 
always  had  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart 
for  newspaper  men.  He  understood 
and  sympathized  with  them  in  their 
work,  in  their  trials,  struggles,  and 
hardships  particularly:  and  he  num¬ 
bered  hundreds  of  newspaper  men 
among  his  friend.s. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
Jame.s  Whitcomb  Riley  many  years  ago 
and  to  spend  a  whole  delightful  evening 
with  him  alone.  I  was  a  youngster  in 
college  at  the  time.  He  came  to  Ann 
Arbor  and  transported  an  audience  of 
some  4,000  students  to  a  realm  of  keen 
enjoyment  by  his  inimitable  reading  of 
a  bountiful  selection  from  his  poems  in 
the  “Hoosier”  dialect.  After  the  en¬ 
tertainment  the  student-manager  of 
the  “lecture  course"  (because  he  was  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  because  I  was  a 
“literary  feller”  who  contributed  to  va¬ 
rious  of  the  college  publications)  in¬ 
sisted,  against  my  diffidence,  upon  in¬ 
troducing  me  to  the  poet.  I  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  him,  at  once,  and  powerful¬ 
ly;  and  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart 
he  must  have  thought  that  he  discerned 
in  the  callow  but  eager  boy  before  him 
some  promise  at  least  of  a  congenial 
spirit;  for  he  told  me  that  he  was 


“hung  up”  in  the  town  for  two  or 
three  days  between  engagements,  and 
— would  I  care  to  spend  the  next  even¬ 
ing  with  him  at  his  hotel?  Would  I 

care  to - f  Joy  of  my  heart,  there 

was  nothing  in  the  world  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  I  would  rather  do. 

“Come  early,  come  at  7:30,”  he  had 
said;  and  when  I  arrived  at  that  hour 
I  found  him  seated  at  a  small  stand 
in  a  cheerless  hotel  bedroom,  laborious¬ 
ly  writing  his  neat,  clear,  beautiful  sig¬ 
nature  over  and  over  again.  His  head 
was  bent  far  over  and  to  one  side.  His 
tongue  protruded  .slightly.  He  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  a  country  school¬ 
boy  practicing  a  lesson  in  penmanship. 

He  got  up,  came  forward  briskly, 
gave  my  hand  a  vigo.-ous  gra.sp  and 
shake,  and  took  my  hat  and  coat  and 
dropped  them  on  the  bed.  He  was  rath¬ 


er  .short  of  stature,  with  broad  and 
square  shoulders,  and  even  for  his 
breadth  of  shoulder  his  head  seemed 
large.  His  hair  was  so  light  in  color 
that  at  a  little  dkstance  he  looked  bald. 
He  was  near-sighted  and  wore  big 
shell-rimmed  eyeglas.se3  on  his  large 
and  prominent  nose. 

His  face  was  smoothly  shaven.  Its 
most  salient  feature  was  the  wide, 
clean-cut,  mobile  mouth.  He  could  shut 
his  lips  with  the  grinmess  of  a  vise. 
When  he  talked  that  wonderful  mouth 
rippled  in  smiles,  stretched  to  the  broad¬ 
est  of  grin.s,  pouted  like  a  child’s,  and 
hardeneel  at  times  into  a  straight  stiff 
line.  When  he  spoke  in  dialect,  as  he 
did  freely  and  frequently,  his  eyes 
sparkled  and  squinted  and  his  mouth 
took  a  queer  twist,  clo.-iing  at  one  side 
while  utterances  came  from  the  other 

corner, 


Cioing  back  to  the  little  table,  he 
.said:  “You  won’t  care  if  1  go  on  with 
this  little  job?  It’s  got  to  be  done,  and 
much  as  1  hate  it,  there’s  nothing  for 
it  but  to  get  through  with  it  as  fast  as 
1  can.”  A  New  York  publi.shing  house 
was  preparing  an  “auiograph  edition” 
of  a  new  book  of  poems  by  him,  and 
had  induced  the  poet  to  agree  to  sign 
his  name  on  a  thou.sand  copies  of  a 
photogravure  portrait  to  be  used  in  the 
book. 

“It  ain’t  the  big  things  we  undertake,” 
.said  Riley,  "it  ain’t  the  big  facts  of  life 
we  have  to  face,  or  the  hardest  work 
we  have  to  do,  that  worry  us  and  turn 
our  hair  gray  and  shorten  our  days: 
it’s  these  damn,  pesky,  pestiferous, 
picayune,  little  things— like  this  nasty 
job  o’  writing  my  signature  a  thousand 
times!  Did  you  ever  contract  to  sign 
your  name  a  thou.sand  times?  all  at 
once,  in  a  few  days’  time?  Well,  don’t 
j/ou  ever  do  it.  I’ve  only  got  one  week 
to  do  it  in,  while  I’m  knocking  around 
the  country,  giving  readings  and  liv¬ 
ing  in  hotel.s,  and  I  almost  believe  I’d 
ruther  spend  the  week  in  prison.” 

This  outburst  of  quizzical  grumbling 
being  over  with,  he  went  on  autograph¬ 
ing  his  portraits;  and  as  he  toiled  at 
that  “pesky  job”  we  talked  of  many 
things.  He  was  perfectly  free  and  easy, 
without  pose,  without  any  taint  or  trace 
of  affectation:  and  lx“cau.se  he  was  so 
frank  and  open,  whole-.souled  and  gen¬ 
uine,  he  was  delightful.  After  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years  I  could  not 
luetend  to  remember  .all  that  he  said  in 
the  four  or  five  hours  I  spent  with  him. 
But  some  things  I  recall  vividly.  It 
was  a  red-letter  day  for  me. 

We  talked  of  poetry,  and  he  told  me 
that  Longfellow  was  his  favorite  poet. 
Longfellow  had  encouraged  him  in  his 
youth,  had  sent  him  a  letter  which  gave 
him  “more  confidence  and  ambition,”  he 
.said.  He  had  no  use  for  or  patience 
with  the  criticasters  who  belittled  I.ong- 
fellow.  “I.ongfellow’s  work  is  noble  and 
tine,”  he  said.  “He  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  life  as  well  as  tnusic  into  his  po¬ 
etry,  and  it  will  live  long  after  you 
and  I  are  gone.”  Longfellow’s  poems 
which  deal  with  the  sea  appealed  to 
him  particularly,  and  he  remarked: 
“When  Longfellow  wrote  of  the  .sea  he 
was  a  master.  His  poems  of  the  sea 
and  .seafaring  life  are  the  finest  sea 
pieces  in  the  language.  There  can’t 
be  any  doubt  about  that.”  .And  here 
he  took  respite  from  his  ta.sk  long 
enough  to  recite  to  me  Longfellow’s 
poem,  “A  Dutch  Picture,”  the  while  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  room. 

“Is  there  a  more  vivid  picture  In  all 
poetry?”  he  asked.  “You  can  just  see 
(Concluded  on  page  27) 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  STRONGLY  URGES  ITS  MEMBERS 

TO  REDUCE  CONSUMPTION  OF  NEWS  PRINT 


The  Paper  Committee  of  This  Organization,  in  a  Circular  Letter  to 
Publishers,  Calls  for  Further  and  More  Drastic  Economies 
in  the  Use  of  Print  Paper. 


Under  date  of  July  21,  the  Paper  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  addressed  the 
following:  letter  to  members  of  that  As¬ 
sociation  : 

During  the  first  five  months  of  the 
present  year  the  news  print  mills  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  delivered  ap¬ 
proximately  800,000  tons  of  news  print, 
an  increase  of  about  13  per  cent,  over 
deliveries  of  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  previous  year.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  about  1,900,000  tons  i>er  annum,  or 
150,000  tons  in  excess  of  1915  deliveries. 

Notwithstanding  this  largely  iiic'/eas- 
ed  production  of  news  print — approxi¬ 
mately  double  the  normal  avc.'.age  in¬ 
crease — there  has  been  so  great  con¬ 
sumption  that  the  mills  have  not  sup¬ 
plied  the  demand,  and  there  is  much 
concern  regarding  the  future. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  th’s 
year  26,901  tons  of  news  print  were  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  I'nited  State.s,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  18,862  tons  for  the  sam3 
period  of  1915,  and  19,102  tons  for  the 
same  period  during  1914.  During  the 
same  period  imports  from  Canada  in¬ 
creased  over  63,000  tons. 

Ordinarily,  mills  expect  during  the 
latter  part  of  May  to  begin  t<'  accumu¬ 
late  stock  for  the  fall  and  winter  de¬ 
mand.  We  are  informed  that  up  to  the 
present  time  there  has  b<'en  no  appre¬ 
ciable  evidence  of  reduction  of  con¬ 
sumption  and  that  leads  to  the  thought 
that  if  consumption  of  news  print  be 
not  immediately  reduced  there  may  be  a 
greater  shortage  of  supply  next  winter 
than  has  been  the  case  during  the  past 
months.  This  thought  is  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  machines  to  produce  any 
material  increase  of  new  tonnage  seem 
not  to  have  been  provided  by  the  manu- 
facturer.s. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  year  the 
Association  drew  the  attention  of  its 
membership  to  this  condition,  and  has 
.since  been  urging  its  members  to  prac¬ 
tice  every  economy,  with  the  result  that 
a  material  saving  has  been  made 
through  the  elimination  of  waste.  The 
.situation,  however,  is  now  so  serious 
that  we  take  the  liberty  of  inviting  the 
attention  of  every  publisher  to  present 
conditions  and  urge  that,  either  indi¬ 
vidually  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
publi.shers  in  your  locality,  you  adopt 
the  suggestions  contained  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  sheet,  which  is  sent  you  in  the  form 
of  an  agreement  in  the  hope  that  you 
will  join  with  other  publi.shers  to  secure 
signatures  to  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
paragraphs  in  the  agreement. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers'  As.sociation  that  \vit  » 
your  hearty  cooperation  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  news  i)rint  will  be  materially  re¬ 
duced,  and  we  desire  to  learn  to  what 
extent  you  will  reduce  consumption. 
Newspapers  published  in  the  largest 
cities  have  made  reductions  of  from  three 
to  ten  tons  per  day  by  practicing  econo¬ 
mies  suggested  by  this  agreement,  and 
one  New  York  newspaper  has  reduced 
its  consumption  eight  tons  a  day 
through  the  elimination  of  returns. 

We  feel  sure  that  your  cooperation 
will  not  only  prove  to  be  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  you  as  an  economy,  but 
that  It  may  also  be  the  means  of 
making  it  possible  for  you  to  purchase 
news  print  In  the  near  future  at  a  price 
within  business  possibilities. 

Please  write  to-day  to  the  mill  or 
broker  supplying  you  with  news  print. 


urging  them  to  endeavor  to  keep  their 
mills  running  Sundays  until  the  present 
situation  is  relieved,  and  plea.se  state, 
in  your  own  language,  good  business 
reasons  why  they  should  do  so. 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  Paper  Committee  of  the 
AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBDISH- 
ER.S'  ASSOCIATION. 

We  herein  agree  that  we  will  adopt 
the  practic-es  outlined  in  the  following 


paragraphs  in  our  respective  offices  un¬ 
til  further  notice: 

We  agree  that  after  this  date  we  will 
discontinue  entirely  all  exchanges  and 
free  copies,  except  one  copy  to  each 
regular  advertiser  or  agent  placing  busi- 
ne.ss  with  us. 

Signature . 

After  this  date  we  agree  to  send  to 
all  advertisers  and  agents  papers  or 
copies  of  their  advertisements  cut  from 
papers  .spoiled  in  pressroom  or  other 
unsold  copies,  which  papers  are  to  be 
.sent  on  the  day  following  the  day  of 
publishing  of  the  adverti.sing. 

Signature . 

We  agree  that  hereafter  we  will  keep 
within  1  i>er  cent,  of  papers  delivered 
by  our  o>j'n  forces,  which  are  .sent  out 


by  us  to  1)6  sold  C.  O.  D.,  or  to  be  paM 
for  after  delivery. 

Signature . 

We  agree  that  after  this  date  we  wjn 
discontinue  absolutely  making  allow, 
ances  of  any  kind  for  papers  delivered 
to  newsdealers  or  news  agents  and 
which  they  are  unable  to  sell,  in  other 
words,  that  after  this  date  we  will  make 
no  allowances  of  any  kind  for  returns. 

Signature . 

We  agree  that  the  size  of  our  paper 
each  week  shall  average  in  pages  not 
more  than  the  average  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  one  year  ago. 

Signature . 

We  agree  that  we  wdll  reduce  by  8 
per  cent,  the  average  numbe  r  of  pages 
used  each  day  of  each  week  below  the 
average  for  the  corresponding  days  of 
each  week  one  year  ago. 

Name  of  publication  . 

Address  . 

Date  .  State  . 


CALLS  PRINT  PAPER  INQUIRY 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Invites  Pub¬ 
lishers  to  Hearing  in  Washington. 

The  following  statement  has  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Federal  1'rade  ('oniniis-sion: 

"The  Federal  Trade  t’om mission,  in 
connection  with  the  investigation  order¬ 
ed  by  the  Senate  to  determine  whether 
there  has  been  an  undue  increase  in  the 
price  of  news  print  paper,  will  have  a 
hearing  in  Washington  on  Tuesday 
morning,  Augu.st  1,  at  ten  o’clock,  at 
which  all  interested  parties  are  invited 
to  appear. 

The  Commission  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  practically  all  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  requesting  them  to  be 
represented  at  this  hearing.  Tho.se  who 
canno-t  appear,  but  have  information 
they  desire  to  submit,  are  urged  to  do 
.so  in  writing.  Continuing,  the  Comniis- 
-sion  .says: 

“Schedules  containing  numerous  spe¬ 
cific  inquiries  as  to  the  prices  paid  for 
print  paper,  the  quantities  procured,  and 
other  facts  bearing  on  the  inqtdry,  are 
being  .sent  out  to  the  publi.shers  of  2,000 
daily  newspapers  and  more  than  4,000 
weeklies.  Any  publi.sher  not  receiving  a 
copy  of  this  schedule  is  requested  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  one  if  he  has  information  that 
will  be  of  value  to  the  Commission. 

“Special  agents  of  the  Commission  are 
now  at  work  examining  the  accounts  of 
the  principal  manufacturers  of  print  pa¬ 
per  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
to  determine  the  cost  of  production, 
profits,  terms  of  sale,  and  other  perti¬ 
nent  matters.  Other  inve.stigators  are 
seeking  information  from  joblH-rs  as  to 
their  purchase  and  selling  prices;  the 
extent  of  the  increase,  if  any,  in  the 
foreign  demand  for  news  print  paper; 
and  whether  or  not  existing  war  condi¬ 
tions  have  affected  imports  of  woo<l  pulp 
and  of  print  paper. 

“Ra.sed  on  this  information  tlu'  coni- 
rni.s.sion  will  reach  its  conclusion  and 
formulate  a  report  to  the  Senate  in  re- 
spon.se  to  its  re.solution  directin.g  that 
the  investigation  be  made.  Every  man 
who  can  be  advantageou.sly  used  on  this 
work  is  being  employed  in  order  tliat  it 
may  be  completed  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  moment.  The  cooperation  of  all  i>ar- 
ties  at  intere.st  is  not  only  de.sired  but 
earnestly  reque.sted.  The  Commi.ssion 
expects  to  be  able  to  make  a  rept)rt  by 
October  1  at  the  late.st.” 


The  man  who  says  nothing,  tliinks 
nothing,  does  nothing,  usually  h'ls  noth¬ 
ing. 


HOW  TO  OFFSET  HIGH  COST  OF  PAPER 

By  ROBERT  S.  BARRETT. 

IFnim  an  .tfldrcsa  Delivered  Before  the  Virginia  I'ress  AHS<K'i.‘ition  at  Its  .\nnunl  AP-eting,  Held  at 

Staunton,  July  2.'>.  I 

PERHAPS  at  no  time  within  the  past  decade  has  the  outlook  for  the  Virginia 
publisher  from  a  financial  standpoint  been  less  assuring  than  at  present. 
At  every  step  he  is  confronted  with  an  increased  expense  account,  while 
there  has  been  no  material  increase  in  his  revenues.  He  is  now  just  recovering 
from  the  depression  of  1914,  when  the  war  commenced  and  the  increase  of  30 
l>er  cent,  in  advertising  revenues  reported  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  would  not  hold  true  in  Virginia.  While  circulation 
figures  .show  some  slight  advances  this  has  lieen  caused  by  the  demaivl  for  war 
news  and  at  the  pre.sent  price  of  paper  has  not  been  profitable  to  the  publi.sher. 

The  cost  of  paper  has  been  the  greatest  item  to  be  considered  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  condition  of  the  paper  market  to-day  is  such  as  to  cause  alarm 
although  not  the  panicky  situation  in  which  .some  newspaper  men  find  them- 
.selves.  Within  the  last  thirty  days  I  have  had  interviews  with  the  principal 
p.nper  manufacturers  in  this  country  in  my  official  capacity  as  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  its  investigation  of  the  export  paper  situation 
and  I  bring  you  some  little  encouraging  news  of  the  comparatively  short  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  present  situation. 

-A  year  ago  the  Virginia  publisher  was  paying  from  two  to  tw-o  and  three- 
fourths  cents  per  pound  for  his  news  print,  according  to  the  amount  of  his 
yearly  purchases.  To-day  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  contract  and  the  price 
ranges  from  four  to  .six  cents  per  pound  for  immediate  delivery. 

While  the  latter  ngure  is,  of  course,  n6t  justified,  there  is  good  reason  for  a 
he, 'ivy  increa.se  in  the  price  of  paper.  There  has  been  an  abnormal  domestic  de¬ 
mand  caused  by  the  increase  of  circulation  of  the  big  metropolitan  papers  and 
heavy  increa.ses  in  advertising  in  the  larger  cities;  the  importation  of  wood  pulp 
from  Scandinavian  points  has  been  entirely  di.scontinued  on  account  of  the  w.ar; 

( 'anada  has  placed  an  Embargo  on  the  shipment  of  paper  or  pulp  to  this  country ; 
the  world  is  looking  to  us  to  supply  her  paper  needs  and  is  insistently  crying  for 
help;  there  have  lieen  heavy  increases  in  wages,  while  every  article  that  goes 
into  the  making  of  paper  has  risen  in  price;  .some  of  the  chemicals  which  were 
formerly  imported  from  Germany  having  increased  a  hundred  fold. 

But  every  day  the  production  is  being  increased,  miys  are  working  to  ca- 
I  acity  and  new  mills  are  under  construction.  Within  a  few  months  the  situation 
will  improve  and  when  the  war  is  over  conditions  will  approach  normal.  While 
1  do  not  think  that  we  will  ever  have  paper  as  cheap  as  we  once  had  it  in  this 
country  two  years  ago,  I  do  believe  that  at  a  price  of  *2.25  per  100  pounds  at  the 
mill  the  manufacturer  will  make  a  fair  profit  and  the  cost  will  not  be  excessive 
to  the  publi.sher.  But  to  get  this  pricy  there  must  be  organization  and  I  suggest 
that  a  permanent  committee  be  named  from  this  Association  who  will  undertake 
tc  .see  that  the  Virginia  publisher  gets  his  paper  supply  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
l)i-ice. 

With  paper  at  anywhere  near  its  present  price,  type  metals  soaring  above 
all  previous  quotations,  ink  showing  an  advance  of  50  per  cent,  and  labor  insis¬ 
tent  for  more  money  with  which  to  meet  the  constantly  increa.sing  cost  of  living 
the  i)ublisher  is  confronted  with  finding  more  business,  increa-sing  his  prices  or 
cl(,.sing  down.  1  cannot  see  any  prospect  of  enough  new  business  developing  in 
the  near  future  in  Virginia  to  meet  the  increa.sed  expenses  and  therefore  con¬ 
clude  that  the  present  business  must  pay  a  higher  tariff.  Sub.scription  rates 
must  be  rai.sed  and  the  delinquent  mu.st  be  given  a  shorter  shift.  Circulation 
must  be  cut  down  as  nearly  as  po.s.sible  to  the  actual  number  of  paid  subscribers. 
The  exchange  list  must  be  pruned,  and  while  I  do  not  advocate  the  policy  of  one 
great  Virginia  newspaper  in  cutting  off  its  country  exchanges,  there  can  be  a 
reform  in  the  numlier  of  exchanges  without  great  harm  to  those  intere.sted.  Some 
papers  will  find  it  po.ssible  to  use  a  lighter  weight  of  stock,  reduce  their  margins 
oi'  cut  down  the  number  of  pages,  all  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
paper  u.sed. 

Advertising  rates  mu.st  lie  raised  and  the  free  notice  aboli.shed.  Payment 
mu.st  be  made  for  every  inch  of  space  used.  There  can  be  no  exceptions, 
churche.s,  fraternal  organ ization.s,  etc.,  mu.st  help  you  to  bear  your  burden. 

Every  economy  must  be  practiced  and  every  effort  made  to  put  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  printing  .shops  on  an  efficiency  basis  where  the  latest  saving  devices  mav 
be  u.sed  and  the  cost  of  production  cut  to  a  minimum.  And  in  this  connection 
may  1  suggest  to  every  Virginia  publi.sher  that  if  he  has  not  already  done  so, 
he  purchase  a  baling  machine  so  as  to  bale  his  waste  paper;  keej)  the  shop  neat 
and  clean,  set  an  example  of  the  necessity  of  saving  paper  to  the  community  and 
Incidentally  pay  a  hand.some  dividend  upon  the  cost  of  the  machine. 
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NEWS  PRINT  PRICES  SHOULD  BE  BASED  ON  COSTS 
OF  PRODUCTION— NOT  ON  INFLATED  PRICES 

ANALYZK  the  news  print  situation  and  you  will  find  the  conditions 
prevailing  just  now  due  to  psychology  more  than  to  economics. 

The  news  print  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  "throwing 
a  scare"  into  the  publishers  of  America — a  scare  of  semi-panic 
size.  There  is  no  sound  basis  for  the  scare,  and  the  publishers 
have  it  quite  within  theii  power  to  transfer  it  to  the  news  print  makers. 

But  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Dodge,  president  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  summed  up,  in  an  interview  for  Thh  Editor  and  Pi^blisher,  the 
economic  conditions  influencing  the  increase  in  price  of  news  print.  He 
figured  that  the  increased  costs  of  production  would  make  it  necessary  to  pass 
on  to  consumers  of  print  paper  an  increase  of  about  five  dollars  per  ton.  NO 
BARGER  INCREASE  THAN  THAT  WAS  JUSTIFIED  BY  ECONOMIC 
FACTORS. 

That  increase  could  have  been  met,  in  many  instances,  through  eco¬ 
nomies  in  the  use  of  new's  print — through  cutting  off  returns,  and  eliminating 
all  forms  of  waste.  It  would  have  meant  that  the  newspapers  which  had  been 
paying  about  $38  per  ton  for  paper  would  have  to  pay  $43  per  ton. 

But  recent  developments  in  the  news  print  market  show  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  not  satisfied  with  passing  on  an  increase  covering  their  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  production.  They  have  discovered  a  means  of  breeding  panic 
among  the  publishers,  to  the  end  that  these  consumers  of  news  print  should, 
in  due  course,  eagerly  accept  any  proffered  price,  and  feel  that  they  wer^ 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  their  supplies  on  any  terms  whatever. 

This  panic-factor  in  the  situation  is  the  supposed  urgent  foreign  demand 
for  news  print,  at  higher  prices  than  domestic  users  are  willing  to  pay.  Us¬ 
ing  this  bogie  the  print  manufacturers  feel  safe  in  declining  to  quote  fair  or 
reasonably  fair  prices  to  domestic  consumers. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  foreign  demand  is  not 
merely  a  temporary  one,  but  that  it  covers  but  a  small  part  of  the  output  of 
American  mills.  YET  ON  THIS  POSSIBILITY  OF  BIG  PROFITS  ON  FOR¬ 
EIGN  SAI.ES  OF  A  SMALL  PORTION  OF  THEIR  PRODUCT,  THE 
MANUFACTURERS  BASE  AND  REGULATE  THEIR  PRICES  TO  THEIR 
REAL  CUSTOMERS,  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS. 

This  pretext  for  disorganizing  a  great  domestic  industry  and  market 
MAY  BE  QUICKLY  SWEI^  ASIDE  THROUGH  AN  EMBARGO  ON  EX¬ 
PORTS  OP  PRINTING  PAPER  OF  ALL  GRADES.  And,  with  this  fictitious 
factor  in  the  situation  removed,  domestic  prices  will  quickly  stabilize,  and 
return  to  reasonable  levels,  BASED  ON  COSTS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Will  Congress  enact  embargo  legislation?  If  the  publishers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  each  one  of  them  conferring  with  his  own  representative  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  wiil  make  it  ciear  to  members  of  the  Congress  that  this  export 
factor  is  being  used  as  a  club  to  oppress  domestic  users;  that,  representing 
but  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  whole  demand  for  news  print,  it  is  stili  being 
utilized  as  a  lever  for  boosting  domestic  prices  to  a  point  where  the  profits 
of  daily  newspapers  are  practically  confiscated,  AN  EMBARGO  ON  EX¬ 
PORTS  OF  PRINT  PAPER  WILL  MEET  WITH  NO  SPIRIOUS  OPPOSI¬ 
TION  IN  ElTHBIR  HOUSE  OF  CONGRESS. 

Publishers  should  attend  the  conference  at  Washington  on  August  1,  at 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  will  attempt  to  get  together  the  paper 
makers  and  the  newspaper  publishers.  At  this  conference  the  publishers 
should  be  very  generally  represented,  and  the  cau.ses  of  the  present  false 
panic  should  be  discussed  freely  and  fully. 

At  this  conference  the  matter  of  increasing  the  output  of  the  mills  should 
have  full  consideration.  There  is  a  very  general  belief  among  publishers 
that,  by  running  Sundays  for  a  time  at  least,  the  mills  may  not  merely  meet 
present  demands,  but  may  accumulate  their  usual  reserve  stocks.  Confronted 
with  like  conditions,  manufacturers  in  other  lines  of  bu.siness  would  take  im¬ 
mediate  steps  to  increase  output.  New  machinery  would  be  installed,  and 
mills  would  be  run  at  capacity  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  The  makers  of 
news  print  should  follow  that  course. 

Publishers  should  -transfer  this  scare  to  the  men  who  originated  it.  They 
should  decline  to  join  the  expected  stampede.  They  should  do  more  than  to 
"stand  pat."  They  should  get  busy  with  their  representatives  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  see  to  it  that  the  most  important  industry  in  America — that  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing— shall  not  be  crippled  through  the  greed  of  manufacturers 
who  depend  upon  that  industry  for  their  own  markets. 


high  price  of  paper 

SPELLS  RUIN  FOR  MANY 


Smaller  Daily  Newspapers  Cannot  Stand 

the  S:rain  if  Relief  Does  Not  Come 

Soon  'Consumption  by  Big  Metropol¬ 
itan  Dailies  and  Large  Export  Trade 

Ha:  Caused  Shortage. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  the  smaller  daily  newspapers  of 
the  country,  because  of  the  additional 
tax  on  them  for  news  print  paper.  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  prints  extracts 
from  a  letter  just  received  from  the 
manager  of  a  prosperous  paper  west  of 
the  Missis-sippi.  This  newspaper  has  a 
daily  circulation  somewhat  above  ten 
thousand,  and  is  published  in  a  city  of 
about  twenty  thousand  population. 

"The  news  print  situation  is  h - .  We 

are  buying  in  the  open  market,  and  have 
been  for  months  past.  Are  paying  now 
over  100  per  cent,  increase  above  nor¬ 
mal  contract  prices.  About  the  only  way 
we  can  do  business  or  get  print  paper 
at  all  is  t>y  pulling  through  our  friends, 
the  jobbers,  and  paying  any  price  asked. 
For  the  last  four  months  we  have  been 
paying  from  $2.50  to  $3.95  per  hundred 
pounds,  f.  o.  b.  mills.  Last  quotation 
was  $4.25  per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b. 
mills,  September  delivery. 

CANNOT  STAND  THE  STRAIN. 

“The  mills,  at  least  some  of  them,  are 
either  seared  or  most  independent.  They 
will  hardly  answer  letters  or  telegrams. 
If  this  business  keeps  up  the  weaker 
papers,  especially  those  with  poor  credit, 
will  have  to  take  to  the  wooda  It  costs 
us  now  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  per  month  above  former  contract 
prices  for  print  consumed  with  our  little 
paper.  The  job  offices  can  pass  this 
along  to  the  consumer.  Not  so  with  the 
paper  that  has  raised  rates,  both  iQcal 
and  foreign,  about  a  year  ago,  and  is 
under  contracts  with  local  advertisers, 
unexpired.  Furthermore,  in  the  sub¬ 
scription  end,  our  list  is  paid  in  advance 
about  95  per  cent.,  mostly  unexpired 
business  and  no  chance  for  immediate 
recovery  through  a  raise  in  the  sub¬ 
scription  price.” 

This  correspondent  also  furnishes  us 
with  a  letter  received  by  him  from  the 
head  of  a  large  Western  paper  company, 
doing  a  big  jobbing  business.  This  job¬ 
ber  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  the 
paper-making  district  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  and  writes: 

"I  find  the  news  print  situation  quite 
serious  on  account  of  three  large  mills, 
making  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred 
tons  per  day,  are  arranging  to  discon¬ 
tinue  making  news  print  and  get  on 
more  profitable  lines.  This,  taken  to¬ 
gether  with  the  increased  consumption 
of  news  print  by  the  metropolitan  dailies, 
causes  a  shortage  in  the  supply.  Hence 
the  present  tremendous  prices  the  mills 
are  asking  and  getting  for  paper.  In  our 
experience  in  business  of  nearly  thirty 
years  we  have  never  encountered  any¬ 
thing  like  the  present  conditions.  In  our 
judgment  it  would  be  wgll  for  all  u.sers 
of  news  print  to  cut  down  as  much  as 
possible  their  consumption  for  a  few 
months,  or  until  the  war  is  over.” 

PASSING  THE  CX)8T  AIXING. 

“A  good  suggestion  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  was  that  the  publisher  pa.ss  this 
advance  on  to  the  advertiser  in  .slightly 
increased  prices  on  advertising,  All 
printers  pass  on  the  increased  cost  of 
paper  on  job  work'.  Is  it  not  worth  while 
to  increase  also  your  price  on  advertising 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  news  print? 

"Another  thing  which  has  contributed 
to  the  high  price  of  paper  is  the  foreign 


demand.  I  am  told  that  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1915  we  exported  5,000,- 
000  pounds  of  printing  paper,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  in  1916  we  exported 
35,000,000  pounds,  and  we  had  business 
offered  to  us  for  more  than  ten  times  as 
much  as  was  accepted  by  the  American 
mills. 

"In  our  judgment,  nothing  short  of 
peace  in  Europe  will  restore  prices  on 
all  grades  of  printing  paper  to  anything 
like  normal  conditions.” 


Big  Supply  of  Pulp  in  Oregon 

While  mills  in  the  East  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  Middle  West  are  facing 
pulp  shortage,  particularly  those  mills 
engaged  in  manufacturing  the  higher 
grades  of  paper,  Oregon  (Ity,  Ore.,  mills 
are  turning  out  paper  at  capacity  with¬ 
out  the  fear  that  the  pulp  famine  will 


force  them  to  curtail  their  production. 
Stored  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette 
below  the  falls,  like  .small  mountains, 
are  24,000  tons  of  pulp.  It  would  take 
all  other  mills  in  the  country  about 
thirty-six  hours  of  steady  work  to  turn 
out  a  pile  of  pulp  equal  to  the  reserve 
supplies  of  the  two  local  companies, 
the  Crown  Willamette  Paper  Company 
and  the  Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Com¬ 
pany. 


Why  Pat  Came  Back 

i*at  waa  hard  at  work  in  the  Baldwin  Locomo¬ 
tive  Worka,  when  the  foreman  on  hla  rounds  stop- 
IKal  and  eyed  him  sternly. 

•*Dld  yea  not  receive  a  lether  from  me.  statin' 
yea  was  folredt” 

“01  received  the  lether,”  answered  Pat  calm¬ 
ly,  'th'  Insolde  says  01  was  folred,  but  th*  out¬ 
side  says  ‘Return  In  live  days  to  Baldwin’s,  so 
Ol'm  hack.” 
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MAY  ENLIST  ROUNTREE’S  AID 

National  Editoral  Association  Will  Be 
More  Active  in  the  Future. 

The  National  Editorial  Association  is 
considering  the  appointment  of  ex- 
President  Rountree  as  business  agent  at 
Washington.  The  Association  has  also 
secured  the  services  of  J.  R.  Hoover,  of 
Washington,  with  J.  B.  Dalsh  as  con¬ 
sulting  counsel,  to  represent  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  pending  paper  supply 
que.stion. 

Similar  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Editorial  Association  and 
Associated  Dailies.  The  New  York  asso¬ 
ciation  is  about  doing  something  of  the 
same  kind,  through  President  Gannett, 
and  the  Colorado  newspaper  associations 
are  putting  their  war-paint  on. 

The  newspaper  men  generally  are 
raising  funds  for  expenses,  and  as  there 
are  associations  in  forty  States,  there  is 
talk  that  at  least  thirty  of  these,  if  not 
the  entire  forty,  will  individually  and 
collectively  take  a  more  active  part  than 
at  former  times,  in  legislative  and  sup¬ 
posed  Trust  matters. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  investigation  are  demanding  that 
there  shall  be  an  oral  examination  of 
the  witnesses  instead  of  the  usual  filing 
of  documents,  that  probably  would  nev¬ 
er  be  read  by  any  one.  If  there  is  to 
lie  an  investigation,  these  newspaper 
men  say,  they  want  it  to  be  a  thorough 
one. 

This  desired  end  can  be  attained, 
members  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  say,  if  every  newspaper  man 
in  the  United  States  send  in  copies  of 
all  communications  that  he  has  had 
with  supply  purchase  houses  or  mills 
within  the  past  year,  to  the  Wa.shington 
attorneys  named. 


Printers’  Convention  at  Cincinnati 

A  Printers’  Convention  and  Cost  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati  October 
5,  6,  and  7,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ohio  Printers’  Federation.  The  print¬ 
ers  and  newspaper  publishers  in  five 
States  have  been  invited  and  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
thousand  printers  and  newspapier  men 
here  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West  "Vir¬ 
ginia,  Indiana,  and  Tennessee.  Tne 
Buckeye  Press  Association,  the  Miami 
Valley  Press  Association,  the  West 
Virginia  Press  Association,  the  East 
Tennessee  Press  Association,  and  other 
similar  organizations  including  the  Ben 
Franklin  Clubs  of  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
Columbus,  Indianapolis,  Louisville, 
Nashville  and  other  cities  are  interest¬ 
ed  and  will  cooperate  to  make  the 
convention  a  .success. 


Cartoonist  Goldberg  Engaged 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Reuben  L.  Goldberg, 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail's  cartoon¬ 
ist.  and  Miss  Irma  Seeman,  daughter 
of  Sigel  W.  Seeman,  a  wholesale  grocer 
of  New  York.  The  marriage  will  take 
place  in  October,  probably  at  Sherry’a 
As  "Irma,”  Miss  Seeman  figured  in  re¬ 
cent  cartoons  by  Mr.  Goldberg. 


Men  often  say  they  drink  to  drown 
troubles,  not  knowing  that  trouble  is 
an  expert  swimmer. 


To  neglect  to  attend,  or  to  be  repre¬ 
sented,  at  the  Conference  called  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  August  1,  between  publishers  and 
news  print  makers,  is  to  indicate  indif¬ 
ference  on  your  part,  as  a  buyer  of 
news  print,  to  present  intolerable  con¬ 
ditions  in  that  market. 


& 

NOTICES  ON  INVOICES 
NOT  LEGALLY  BINDING 

Con(lition»  Imposted  by  Stipulations 

Printed  in  Small  Type  on  Certain  Busi¬ 
ness  Stationery  Is  of  No  Effect  if  Not 

Included  in  Contract,  Says  Counsel 

for  New  York  Typotheta:. 

Whether  certain  printed  notices  on 
letterheads  and  invoices  are  legally  bind¬ 
ing  is  a  question  which  has  been  both¬ 
ering  some  members  of  the  New  York 
Typothetae.  Secretary  McCoy,  of  that 
organization,  referred  it  to  Judge  Alfred 
K.  Ommen,  the  local  Typothetae’s  coun¬ 
sel.  Judge  Ommen,  in  reply,  submitted 
the  following: 

‘‘The  latest,  and  what  appears  to  me 
the  most  decisive  opinions  of  the  courts 
in  this  State  on  the  question  of  printing 
notices  on  letterheads  and  invoices,  is 
found  in  the  case  of  the  Sturtevant 
Company  va  Fireproof  Film  Company, 
reported  in  216  N.  Y.,  page  199.  That 
was  a  case  in  which  the  defendant  had 
printed  upon  its  office  stationery  in  small 
type,  ‘All  agreements  are  contingent 
upon  strikes.  Are,  accidents,  or  delays 
beyond  our  control.  All  prices  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  without  notice,  and  con¬ 
tracts  and  orders  taken  are  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  executive  office  at 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.’  These  sentences  were 
printed  in  very  small  type,  and  defen¬ 
dant  claimed  that  the  proposal  for  the 
sale  of  certain-  motion-picture  Aims  was 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive 
office  at  Hyde  Park. 

NOT  A  PAKT  OF  CONTRACT. 

“In  refusing  to  uphold  that  contention 
Mr.  Justice  Seabury  says: 

“  ‘These  sentences  are  printed  in  very 
small  type.  .  .  .  The  language  of  the 
proposal  is  clear  and  explicit,  and  this 
provision,  which  is  printed  in  small 
type,  cannot  be  allowed  to  change,  alter 
or  modify  it  unless  it  were  part  of  the 
proposal.  When  an  offer  or  contract  is 
expressed  in  clear  and  explicit  terms, 
matter  printed  in  small  type  at  the  top 
or  bottom  of  the  office  stationery  of  the 
writer,  where  it  is  not  easily  seen,  which 
is  not  in  the  body  of  the  instrument  or 
referred  to  therein,  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  considered  as  part  of  such  offer,  pro¬ 
posal,  or  contract.’ 

“In  the  case  of  Sturm  vs.  Hoker,  150 
U.  S.  213,  the  Court  said: 

“  ‘The  contract  Ijeing  clearly  expressed 
in  writing,  printed  billheads  or  invoices 
can  upon  no  settled  rule  control,  modify, 
or  alter  it.’ 

“The  lilinois  courts  hold: 

"  ’The  printed  words  were  not  in  the 
lx)dy  of  the  letter  or  referred  to  therein. 
The  fact  that  they  were  printed  at  the 
head  of  their  letterheads  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  appellants  from 
entering  into  an  unconditional  contract 
of  sale.’ 

“Where  the  printed  matter  of  letter¬ 
heads  or  invoices  is  not  referred  to  eith¬ 
er  in  the  order  or  the  acceptance,  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  offer  and  acceptance  comprise 
a  complete  contract,  and  the  only  way 
in  which  printers  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  notices  is  to  call  the  customers’ 
attention  to  all  possible  contingencies, 
or  make  them  part  of  the  written  offer 
for  the  sale  of  merchandise;  that  is, 
quote  them  in  quoting  prices. 

“The  216th  New  York  Keports,  alwve 
quoted,  is  the  la.st  word  on  the  subject, 
and  in  this  State  it  is  supreme.’’ 


And  queer  it  is  how  the  bees  of  op¬ 
portunity  buzz  around  the  bonnets  of 
the  busy  man. 


the  editor  &  PUBLISHER  FOR  JULY  29,  1916. 


NORTHCLIFFE’S  TRIBUTE 


Calls  New  Baronet  One  of  the  Greatest 
'’italizers  of  Journalism 

At  a  recent  dinner  at  the  Savoy,  in 
LA>ndon,  in  honor  of  Sir  Arthur  Pear¬ 
son,  who  has  just  had  a  baronetcy 
bestowed  upon  him,  numerous  old 
friends  congratulated  him. 

Liord  Burnham,  Lord  Northcliffe,  and 
H.  A.  Gwynne  each  sent  letters  of  sin¬ 
cere  regret  at  their  enforced  absence; 
and  all  expressed  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  work  which  Sir  Arthur  is  car¬ 
rying  out. 

*  Lord  Northcliffe  wrote :  “I  would 
have  been  with  you  to-night,  but  Pear¬ 
son  knows  that  many  years  ago  1  was 
ordered  to  do  my  work  by  daylight 
and  to  use  artiAcial  light  rarely.  1 
am  therefore  obliged  to  commence  my 
day  when  wise  men  are  asleep.  It  is  a 
great  disappointment  not  to  be  able  to 
be  with  him  on  this  much  too  long- 
deferred  occasion.  He  and  I  were  boys 
when  we  Arst  knew  each  other.  We 
have  been  in  friendly  conAict  most  of 
the  time  since,  until  that  came  to  him 
which  would  have  cast  most  men  down. 
The  other  day  I  found  him  in  his  won¬ 
derful  Palace  of  the  Blind  at  SL  Dun- 
stan’s  as  cheery  and  courageous  as  he 
was  when  he  set  out  on  the  great  ca¬ 
reer  that  he  has  made  for  himself. 
Pearson  has  been  one  of  the  great  vl- 
talizers  of  the  profession  to  which  he 
and  I  belong.  His  staffs  have  always 
been  cheery,  optimistic,  and  devoted  to 
him.  As  they  were  in  Fleet  Street,  so 
they  are  at  St.  Dunstan’s.  I  know 
he  will  have  a  great  and  affectionate 
reception  to-night,  and  he  deserves  that 
and  everything  the  world  can  give  him, 
for  he  has  given  much  more  than  he 
has  ever  received.’’ 


NEW  HOME  IS  UNDER  WAY 


San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  Will  Soon 
Have  Fine  New  Plant. 

The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  will 
remodel  and  enlarge  its  present  build¬ 
ing  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $50,000.  When 
the  building  as  contemplated  is  Anished 
the  Expre.ss  will  have  one  of  the  best 
and  most  up-to-date  newspaper  plants 
in  the  South.  The  building  should  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  December. 

The  plans  call  for  a  three-story, 
brick-faced  structure.  When  completed 
the  entire  building  will  occupy  a  front¬ 
age  of  124  feet  on  Crockett  Street,  a 
depth  of  101  feet  on  the  east,  the  pres¬ 
ent  depth  on  Navarro  Street  and  au 
exten.sion  of  about  200  feet  along  tiie 
river. 

The  addition  will  be  along  the  same 
general  lines  as  the  present  building. 
The  Arst  Aoor  of  the  new  building  will 
l>e  used  as  a  press  room,  and  large  plate 
glass  windows  will  open  on  Crockett 
Street  giving  the  maximum  amount  of 
light  and  air  for  the  press  room,  and 
also  allowing  a  splendid  public  view  of 
the  presses.  The  old  press  room  in  the 
basement  will  be  used  for  the  storage 
of  paper. 

The  business  offices.  Including  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  departments,  will 
occupy  the  entire  Arst  Aoor  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  building.  All  partitions  will  be  torn 
out,  and  the  various  offices  and  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  separated  only  by  low 
bronze  lattice  railings.  The  entire  sec¬ 
ond  Aoor  of  both  old  and  new  building.s 
will  be  given  over  to  editorial  rooms, 
reporters’  room,  telegraph,  art  and 
photo-engraving  departments.  Plan.s 
call  for  the  installation  of  new  cameras 
and  new  photo-engraving  machiner’j 
throughout. 


JOURNALISM  STUDENTS’  TRY-OUT 


Cleveland  (O.)  Press  Putting  Graduates 
Through  Newspaper  Paces. 

Cleveland,  O.,  July  27. — The  Arst  test 
of  what  university  education  is  really 
worth  to  the  student  in  the  business 
world,  certainly  the  Arst  test  here  of 
the  value  of  the  school  of  journalism 
to  the  newspaper  business,  is  being 
made  by  Victor  Morgan,  editor  of  the 
Press,  this  summer. 

A  dozen  stars  of  different  schools  of 
journalism  are  now  being  put  through 
their  paces,  and  every  branch  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  work  in  the  office  is 
included  in  the  test.  Most  signiAcant  to 
the  students  themselves  is  the  fact  that 
if  they  make  good  they  will  have  per¬ 
manent  positions  with  the  Press. 

The  opportunity  presented  to  these 
young  men  is  such  as  few,  if  any,  in 
the  newspaper  business  have  ever  had. 
By  being  given  a  chance  to  show  what 
they  are  best  Atted  for  in  getting  out 
a  newspaper,  they  avoid  the  possibility 
of  becoming  square  pegs  in  round  holes. 

The  idea  was  conceived  late  in  the 
spring.  Leading  colleges  that  have 
schools  of  journalism  were  informed  of 
the  plan,  and  responded.  Stars  of  these 
schools  were  selected  for  the  test  and 
sent  to  Cleveland. 

A  chart  has  been  prepared,  with  the 
names  of  the  students,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  perform  the  following 
work: 

News  perception,  general  news  writ¬ 
ing,  feature  news  writing,  editorial  writ¬ 
ing,  paragraphing,  headlines,  accuracy, 
conciseness,  planning  the  day’s  work, 
news  ingenuity,  copy,  personality,  dili¬ 
gence,  resourcefulness.  ' 

In  the  opinion  of  Editor  Morgan  this 
wide  variety  of  work  is  bound  to  bring 
to  the  surface  just  what  each  student  is 
capable  of  doing  best. 

The  fortunate  young  men  are:  David 
Dietz,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland;  Ernie  Hoftyzer  and  Carl  V. 
IJttle,  Ohio  State  University;  Robert  F. 
McDonald,  University  of  Michigan;  John 
Gleissner,  University  of  Kansas;  Otto  D. 
Tolischus,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  city.  S.  Dix  Harwood  and  James 
Wright  Shoemaker,  University  of  Illin¬ 
ois;  William  B.  Reedy  and  Fred  M.  Dis- 
telhorst,  University  of  Wisconsin.  E.  W. 
Davis  and  Dale  Wilson,  both  from  the 
University  of  Missouri. 


Newspaper  Published  By  Soldien 

Brownsville,  Texas,  July  With  a 
circulation  of  more  than  5,0lii  copies- 
not  “sworn” — The  Illinois  <'.i .  alryman 
a  semi-weekly  newspaper,  eilited  by  a 
staff  of  more  than  a  .score  of  Chicago 
newspapermen,  members  of  the  First 
Illinois  Cavalry,  which  is  now  mobilizca 
here  for  duty  on  the  Mexican  border, 
has  just  made  its  appearance.  The  pa- 
per  is  Ananced  by  Colonel  Milton  J. 
Foreman,  and  its  avowed  object  is  to  in- 
struct  members  of  the  National  Guard 
organizations,  -as  well  as  “to  keep  the 
folks  at  home  advised  of  what  the 
boys  are  doing.”  This  is  the  first  news¬ 
paper  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  is  known 
here,  to  be  established  on  the  liorder. 


Journalism  Graduates  Find  Positions 
All  the  students  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  who  received  de¬ 
grees  in  journalism  this  year  have  been 
placed  in  positions.  D.  P.  Ricoi  d  is  with 
the  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka.  .Miss  Dora 
M.  Otto  has  been  appointed  research  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  director  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  station  of  the  College. 
Mrs.  George  S.  Strother  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  is  a  practical  printer,  have 
bought  a  paper  at  Speed,  Kan.  Miss 
Eva  Hostetler  will  teach  news  writing 
and  have  charge  of  the  high-school  pa¬ 
per  at  Kearney,  Neb. 


Newspaper  Men  As  Officers 
“Professions  calling  for  the  exercise  of 
imagination  and  observation  do,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  provide  Arst-class  of- 
Acers,”  said  a  staff  officer  as  quoted  in 
the  London  (England)  Evening  News 
“Two  officers  on  trench  service  con¬ 
stantly  dlstingruished  themselves  by 
keen  observation.  They  were  invariably 
the  Arst  to  notice  any  change  in  the 
enemy’s  dispositions,  and  both  were 
Fleet  Street  journalists.  Natural  re¬ 
source  rather  than  trained  intelligence 
counts  on  active  service,  and,  while  this 
faculty  may  be  possessed  by  men  in  all 
professions,  it  Is  more  often  found 
among  journalists,  barristers,  and,  of 
course,  engineers,  whom  I  place  in  a 
class  apart.” 


At  the  Conference,  August  1,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  of  puilishers  and  news  print 
manufacturers,  called  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  your  newspaper 
should  have  a  representative — for  your 
interests  are  at  stake. 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


WHEN  THE  MANIAC  COPY  CU’TTER  GETS  YOUR  PET  STORY, 
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CHAS.  A.  DANA 


International  News  Service 


Absorbs 


The  Sun-Laffan  News  Bureau 


For  nearly  thirty-five  years  the  Sun-Laffan 
News  Bureau,  founded  by  Charles  A.  Dana 
and  William  M.  Laffan  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
has  maintained  a  high  and  well-deserved  repu¬ 
tation  among  news  gathering  and  distributing 
agencies. 

This  news  organization,  with  its  long  record 
of  w'orthy  achievement  and  splendid  ideals,  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  International  News 
Service. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  International 
News  Service  is  one  of  the  most  notable  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  history  of  journalism. 

Twenty- four  hours  a  day  service,  morning  and 
evening — completeness,  accuracy,  quickness,  en¬ 


terprise — these  are  the  qualities  that  have  raised 
this  organization  to  the  top. 

With  the  resources  of  the  Sun-Laffan  News 
Bureau  now  added  to  The  International  News 
Service,  wjth  alert  correspondents  in  every  news 
centre  in  the  world,  with  the  full  foreign  news 
service  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  and  the 
Paris  Matin ;  also  that  of  the  Berlin  Lokal 
Anzeiger  (through  William  Bayard  Hale,  our 
special  correspondent  in  Germany)  ;  with  all  the 
special  news  features  of  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
the  International  News  Service  has  entered  on 
a  career  of  even  wider  usefulness  as  a  news  dis¬ 
tributor  to  the  American  people. 


There  are  now  only  TWO  IMPORTANT  news  distributing  asso¬ 
ciations— namely,  the  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  and 
the  Associated  Press— with  the  International  News  Service  hav- 
irg  the  additional  advantage  of  carrying  the  best  features  in  the 
United  States. 
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PUBLISHERS  DO  NOT 

EXPECT  LIBEL  SUITS 


Printing  of  English  Government's  List 
of  Blarklisted  American  Firms  Not 
Likely  to  Bring  Action  for  Damages 
— The  Evening  Post’s  Attorneys  Con¬ 
sidered  Its  Publication  Libellous. 
Newspaper  publishers  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere  are  somewhat  concerned 
as  to  the  possibility  of  libel  .suits  being 
brought  again.st  their  newspai>ers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  publication  of  the  blacklist 
of  American  Hrms  recently  issued  by 
the  British  Government.  Knglish  sub¬ 
jects  are  forbidden  to  have  dealings  with 
these  concern.s. 

As  the  list  was  a  part  of  a  news  cable¬ 
gram  forwarded  by  the  .Vssociated  Press, 
the  United  Press,  and  by  special  corre¬ 
spondents,  most  newspai>ers  did  not  hes¬ 
itate  for  a  moment  to  use  it.  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  of  New  York,  was  one  of  the 
afternoon  papers  that  did  not  publish 
the  li.st.  This  position  was  taken  after 
consulting  counsel,  w.bo  advised  the 
management  that  its  publication  would 
be  libellous.  In  speaking  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  a  representative  of  The  Editor  and 
PcBusHER,  Emil  M.  Scholz,  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  said: 

POSITION  OF  THE  EN’ENINO  I-OST. 

^  “When  the  dispatch  was  received  we 
called  up  Messrs.  Wherry  &  Mygatt,  our 
lawyers,  and  described  its  contents. 
They  informed  us  that  it  would  be  libell¬ 
ous  for  us  to  print  the  blacklist.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  an  official  statement  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Briti.sh  Government,  its 
publication  was  as  distinctly  liliellous  as 
a  blackli.st  prepared  by  a  lalwr  organiza¬ 
tion  would  be.  We  therefore  decided 
not  to  print  it  in  the  Evening  Post.” 

In  an  editorial  di.scu.ssing  the  black- 
li.sting  of  American  tlrms,  the  Evening 
Post  .said: 

"The  Evening  Post  considers  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  their  names  .so  unfair  and 
injurious — in  some  instances  it  would  be 
absolutely  ridiculous — that  we  do  not 
propose  to  print  them.  A  boycott  is  a 
boycott,  even  though  it  be  international 
in  guise.” 

The  views  of  the  Eveiiing  Post  are  not 
generally  shared  by  the  other  newspa¬ 
pers.  Several  publi.shers  who  were  in¬ 
terviewed  were  of  the  opinion  that  as 
the  list  of  blacklisted  firms  was  an  offi¬ 
cial  document  i.s.sued  by  the  British 
Government,  it  was  privileged  matter 
and  therefore  no  actions  for  libel  could 
lie  brought  against  the  newspapers  that 
had  published  it. 

DON  C.  SEITZ’S  VIEWS. 

Don  C.  Seitz,  busine.ss  manager  of  the 
New  York  World,  said  to  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  The  Editor  and  Pi  blisher,: 

“The  list  was  made  public  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  manner  and  was  a  Government  doc¬ 
ument,  and  therefore  privileged.  Any 
firm  that  brings  suit  for  damages  again.st 
American  newspapers  will  act  unwisely, 
for  it  would  certainly  lose  its  case.” 

Isaac  D.  White,  head  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  Play  Bureau,  who  has 
probably  had  as  much  experience  in 
handling  newspaper  libel  cases  as  any 
one  in  the  city  and  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  libel  laws,  said: 

“In  my  opinion  the  newspapers  were 
well  within  their  legal  rights  in  print¬ 
ing,  on  July  19,  the  names  made  public 
on  July  18  by  the  British  Government 
in  the  I.,ondon  Gazette,  of  individuals 
and  firms  doing  busine.ss  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  blacklisted  under  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  act.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  London  Gazette  is,  by 
•  .  I 


act  of  Parliament,  the  English  official 
organ  for  announcements  by  the’  Gov-, 
ernment  and  that  under  the  English  law 
the  production  of  a  copy  of  the  Gazette 
is  prima-facie  evidence  of  I'oyal  procla¬ 
mations  and  Government  orders  and 
regulations. 

“In  printing  the  blacklist  thb  news- 
paiicrs  were,  therefore,  publishing  a  re¬ 
port  of  an  official  act  of  the  British 
Government  which  had  already  been  of¬ 
ficially  proclaimed  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  world  at  large.  Such  a 
publication  is  privileged  under  Section 
1907  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  provides: 

.Vii  uctiou,  civii  or  criiiiiuul,  cauiHit  lie  main-, 
tuiiieU  against  a  reisirter,  edltur,  |.ublUlier,  or  < 
lirojirietur  oC  a  iiensjiaier  fur  tlie  pnliliL'atiiiii 
tiiemin  of  a  fair  ami  true  reiort  of  any  Juillrial, 
k-gisialive,  or  other  Imblic  anil  oIHeial  liroeeed- 
ings,  witlioiit  I  roving  aetiiai  uiuliee  in  making 
the  n'lort. 

“To  publish  that  the  name  of  a  per¬ 
son  or  firm  was  in  the  list  when  it  was 
not  would  be  actionable.  In  addition 
to  claiming  ‘sfiecial  damages’  for  ac¬ 
tual  injury  to  business,  the  person  or 
Iiersons  aggrieved,  particularly  if  they 
were  Englishmen  or  affiliated  with  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  might  claim  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  held  them  up  to  public  hatred  and 
contempt  or  caused  them  to  be  shunned 
and  avoided. 

“At  least  one  New  York  newspaper 
printed,  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the 
publication  of  the  official  list  already 
referred  to,  what  purported  to  be  a 
‘confidential  blacklist’  published  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  not  given  out  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  general  public.  This  list 
antedated  that  made  public  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  contained  many  names  not 
found  in  it.  The  legal  defence  of  privi¬ 
lege  would  not  protect  this  publication 
for  the  reason  that,  while  it  was  the 
report  of  a  proceeding  that  was  official, 
it  was  not  the  report  of  a  proceeding 
that  was  ‘public  and  official.’  ” 


Fighting  Movie  Censorship 
The  freedom  of  the  press  is  in  peril, 
says  Uepresentative  Dallinger,  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  who  has  reported  to  the 
House  the  minority  views  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  of  the  House  of 
Keprc.sentatives,  which  has  had  under 
consideration  a  bill  which  proposes  to 
regulate  by  a  Federal  Commission,  to  fie 
composed  of  five  men  at  Washington, 
all  motion-pictures  shown  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  minority  report 
declares:  “It  is  in  this  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  power  and  u.se  for  propaganda  that 
the  moving-picture  Him  has  taken  its 
place  beside  siieech  and  press  as  a  thing 
to  be  kept  free  from  arbitrary  control  in 
the  interest  of  free  institutions.  The 
essence  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press 
is  the  power  for  propaganda  as  the  me¬ 
dia  of  intelligence.” 


Helpful  Hiiitu  Free  to  Bankers 
The  Bankers’  Trust  Company,  of  New 
Y’ork,  has  issued  a  second  liook  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  company,  hundreds 
of  bankers  throughout  the  United  States 
having  shown  interest  in  a  similar  book 
iasued  last  year.  The  coippany,  through 
E.  B.  Wilson,  of  its  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  states  that  any  in.stitution  is  wel¬ 
come  to  use  any  of  the  heading.s,  para¬ 
graphs,  or  arrangements  shown  in  the 
iKiok  and  adaptable  to  requirementa 
Many  banks  and  tru.st  companies  should 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  pattern 
some  of  their  advertisements  after  those 
displayed  in  this  booklet.  They  are  a 
fine  array  of  dignified  and  convincing 
appeals  for  well  .safe-guarded  business 
relationa  -i. 


GOVERNMENT  RESEARCH 

;  AT  READERS’.COMMANp 

- *  - .  ■  • 

Federal  Information  Bureau  of  Chicago 

Daily  News  Proves  to  Be  a  Success  in 
a  Promoting  P&blic  WelfaFe— Free  -Ser-- 

vice  to  All  Who  "Ask  It— Real  Pub-  • 
’  lie  Need  Filled. 

.Chk'aoo,  July  25. — The  Daily  News  is 
well  .satisfied  with  the  workings  of  the 
nesv  bureau  it  has  ^  established  in  the 
jM^ional  capital  to  serve  as  a  .sort":of 
clTOring  house  lietwecn  the  Federal 
Government  and  News  readers. 

“It  appeared  to  the  management  of 
bur  newspaiier  that  the  immense  tech¬ 
nical  and  scientific  resources  which  the 
Government  maintains  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  were  not  sufficiently 
known  and  appreciatej,”  said  a  News 
authority  yesterday. 

“The  new  bureau  in  Washington  has 
a  double  object,  flr.st  to  supply  our 
readers  w'ith  practical  information  of 
the  greatest  value,  and,  second,  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Government  in  its 
greatest  work,  that  of  promoting  the 
jiublic  welfare.” 

As  the  Government  at  Washing¬ 
ton  has  experts  on  practically  every 
subject,  from  the  best  way  to  raise  a 
baby  to  the  boiling  of  an  egg,  the  task 
of  the  new  Daily  News  Bureau  is  by 
no  means  a  light  one. 

.THE  ENTERPRISE  IS  NEW. 

‘jJ'he  venture  is  an  entirely  new  en- 
terpii.se,”  said  the  News’  representa¬ 
tive.  "But  we  have  had  it  in  opera¬ 
tion  .sufficiently  long  to  enable  us  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  it  fills  a  real  need. 

“As  an  example  of  the  work,  take  our 
pamphlet  on  matters  affecting  the 
household.  We  published  in  this  little 
book,  the  result  of  investigations  by 
scores  of  experts  of  household  prob¬ 
lems.  We  called  it.  Helps  to  House¬ 
wives.  It  gives  the  latest  scientific 
methods  for  marketing,  washing  dishes, 
fighting  moths,  reducing  fire  danger, 
keeping  out  cockroaches,  regulating 
light,  heat,  etc. 

“We  have  al.so  issued  special  bulle¬ 
tins  dealing  with  such  matters  as  the 
care  of  babies,  fighting  the  fly,  and  like 
topics. 

1 

SERVICE  ABSOU’TELV  FREE. 

“It  must  be  remembered  that  the  new 
department  .service  is  absolutely  free. 
The  reader  is  not  restricted  as  to  sub¬ 
ject  either.  The  only  cost  is  a  two-cent 
stamp,  and  the  trouble  of  writing  the 
request.  To  go  into  detail  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of 'the  work  done  by  the 
bureau  would  require  more  time  and 
space  than  can  be  had.  Some  idea  can 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  bu¬ 
reau  told  one  man  how  to  jack  up  his 
house  and  put  a  concrete  foundation 
under  it.  It  also  told  one  reader  how 
to  to'eat  a  well  of  hard  water,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Chemistry.” 


The  German  Daily  Tribune  Jr.  is  the 
nanw  of  an  attractive  little  paper  which 
made  its  d^but  June  30  from  the, office 
of  the  Omaha  .German  Dally  Tribune 
ofllce.  It  Is  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  boys  who  sell  or  deliver  Tribunes  in 
the  thriving  Nebraska  city.  Although 
small  in  size,  the  newspaper  la  full  of 
snap  and  the  boys  like  it. 


llon't  whine  alniut  your  lack  of  op¬ 
portunities.  There  is  a  chance  for  ev¬ 
ery  one  able  to  convince  the  world  by 
'his  ^idustry  that  he  is  worthy  of  suc¬ 
cess^""’' 


_AGED  NEWSIE,  ONCE  RICH,  DEAD 


,  Bucket  Shops  Cost  “Tom”  Daly  of  SC 
Louis  His  Large  Fortune. 

St.  Louis,  July  25. — Tom  Daly,  a  75- 
year-old  newspaper  vender  on  the 
.sttCBta .  of  St.'  Louis  for  twenfy-flv® 
years,  benefactor  of  many  and  the  friend 
of  hundreds  in  the  days  of  hi.s  afflu- 
ence,  W’as  buried  this  week  after  he  had 
died  alone  at  the  City  Infirmary  !•  riday. 

“Old  Man  Daly,”  as  he  was  known  to 
;hi.s  patrons  and  associates  in  downtown 
St.  Loui.s,  had  saved  $100  for  his  funeral. 
This  he  entrii.sted  three  years  ago  to  J. 
P.  CoHihs,  an  undertaker. 

Daly  had  had  an  eventful  career,  and 
bucketshops  had  been  ni.s  making  and  his 
downfall,  he  often  told  his  customers. 
When  45  years  old  he  had  a  fortune  of 
$500,000,  and  at  50  he  was  broken,  old 
for  his  years,  and  penniless.  Then  he 
began  selling  newspapers.  From  the 
pennies  he  made  each  day  he  saved  his 
burial  fund.  The  remainder  of  the 
money  went  mostly  to  the  bucketshops. 

When  he  had  to  leave  the  streets  three 
years  ago  bcause  of  infirmities  due  to 
old  age  and  exposure,  ho  had  $125.  Frank 
Wallace,  who  had  a  nearby  paper  stand, 
got  $25  of  this,  and  the  other  $100  went 
to  the  undertaker. 

At  the  funeral  Phil  TiPman,  downtown 
circulation  manager  for  The  Star,  and 
for  years  a  friend  of  Daly,  was  the  only 
mourner.  .  Collins,  although  the  old  man 
was  comparatively  unknown  to  him,  said 
a  three-minute  prayer  over  the  coffin 
before  it  left  the  undertaking  estab¬ 
lishment. 

Then  the  hearse  and  one  cariiage, 
with  Tiltman  its  only  occupant,  .started 
for  Calvary  Cemetery.  Tiltman  on  the 
way,  saw  Frank  Wallace,  and  took  in 
the  aged  news-vender,  crippled  with 
rheumatism,  and  the  funeral  procession 
went  on. 

At  the  grave  Tiltman,  Wallace,  the 
hearse-driver  and  carriage-driver  were 
pallbearers  and  lowered  the  coffin.  There 
were  no  flowers,  but  Tiltman,  thinking 
of  Preparedness  Day  and  Daly’s  love  for 
the  flag,  had  brought  a  four-foot  Old 
Glory  along,  and  this  was  the  covering 
of  Daly’s  grave. 


Former  Iron  Age  Editor  Dead 

Charles  W.  H.  Kirchhoff,  for  thirty 
years  editor  of  the  Iron  Age,  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  and  a  noted  engineer, 
died  Saturday  at  North  Asbury  Park,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four. 

Mr.  Kirchhoff  was  born  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.  He  attended  school  in  this 
country  and  Germany  and  was  graduat¬ 
ed  from  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  at 
Clausthal,  Germany,  in  1874.  Begin¬ 
ning  his  career  in  technical  journalism 
in  1876,  when  he  was  correspondent  of 
English,  German,  and  Cape  Town, 
Africa,  papers,  he  became  connected 
with  the  Metallurgical  Review  in  1877, 
and  a  little  later  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Iron  Age,  leaving  it  for  a  time  to  be 
managing  editor  of  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  but  returning  in  188;. 
Four  years  later  he  became  its  editor- 
in-chief  and  vice-president  of  the  David 
Williams  Company,  publishers  of  the 
periodical.  He  resigned  his  editorial 
ciuties  in  1909. 


Every  newnpaper  publisher  in  the 
country  should  be  represented  in  Wash 
inyton  on  Aupust  1  at  the  conference 
called  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
fnr^  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  news 
print  situation. 
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ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


Again  Leads  in  the  first  7  cities  of  the  I).  S. 


The  advertising  records  for 
FIRST  6  MONTHS 
OF  1916 

again  show  (as  they  have  for 
years)  that  the 

ST.  LOUIS  POST=DISPATCH 
completely  outdistances  all 
the  giants  of  newspaperdom 
in  the  seven  LARGEST 
cities  of  the  United  States 
in  volume  of 
DISPLAY 
Advertising 
Carried 

Total  Display  Advertising 
First  Six  Months,  1916 

(Not  including  classified  “Wants”) 


The  Chosen 

Messenger 
for  both  local 
and  foreign 
ADVERTISING 


ST. LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH.' 

VPcit  •  e  e 

Ktiv  Qaxk  Stmes.  •  %  • 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DBALEIi.  .  . 

Vi^fton  90<t  .  .  . 

Ihe  yfnla5elplia  Jnqinnr  .  . 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS. 


Agata  Lines 

.  4,913,720 

. . .  .4,827,600 

_ 4,789,866 

_ 4,051,418 

. . .  .4,001,431 
. . .  .3,828,835 
_ 3,775,251 


These  figures  running  into  millions  of  ngate  lines 
show  conclusively  that  the  POST-DISPATCII  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  its  advertisers,  because  it  covers 
its  field  more  completely  than  any  other  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  cover  their  field. 


Cf  nvpp^piis 

again 
shows 
its  heels 
to  ALL  com- 
^  _  petition. 

It’s  the  swift- 
winged  Mer¬ 
cury  of  the 
West. 

Total  Paid  Advertising 

Carried  by  ftU  St.  Louis  papers  first  6  months,  1916 

(Less  cheap  contract  legal  or  exchange) 

Agate  Lines 

ST  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  -  -  6,519,240 

Globe-Democrat .  4,162,890 

Republic .  2,290,500 

Times  (no  Sunday)  -  .  1,779,600 

Star  (no  Sunday)  .  1,432,500 

Post-Dispatch  gained  over  same 
perijod  1915  . -  -  -  927,360 

St.  Louis  Merchants’  Advertising 

Agate  Tilne^ 

Post-Dispateh .  3,785,600 

Exceeding  2  nearest  competitors,  Globe-Demo-  e.70  orvn 
crat  and  Republic*  combined .  57.6.,9U0 

Foreign  Advertising 

Agnte  IjIncA 

Post-Dispatch . 1,128,120 

Gain  over  same  period  1915  -  -  344,680 

Excess  over  3  out  of  all  4  of  the  other  St.  oon 

Louis  papers  combined .  i70,o^U 


Circulation  for  1st  6  Months,  1916: 

Hereof  (  Sunday  only  .  369,894 

the  I  Gain  over  same  period  1915 . . . i  19,828 

Reason  /  213,494 

\  Gain  over  same  period  1915 . 9015 

Poreijm  Advertising  Representatives,  The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Speeia  1  Ageney;  New  York,  Tribune  Bldg.;  Chicago,  Tribune  Bldg.; 
Detroit,  Ford  Bldg.;  St.  Ijouis,  .Id  Notional  Rank  Cldg. 

St.  Louis*  ONE  BIG  Newspaper 

- ►ST  LOUIS  POST:  DISPATCH^ - 
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HEARD  NEWSPAPER  TALK 
BY  SECRETARY  DANIELS 


Virginia  Press  Association  in  Session  at 

Staunton  Had  Head  of  Navy  as  Princi¬ 
pal  Speaker  -New  York  Mergenthaler 

Man,  Attorney  -  General  Pollard,  and 

Mrs.  Barrett  Also  Spoke. 

Stai’nton,  Va.,  July  26. — At  the  meet¬ 
ing:  of  the  Virginia  Press:  Association 
to-day  Walter  H.  Savory,  Eastern  sales- 
manager  of  the  Mergenthaler  IJnotype 
Company,  New  York,  urged  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  count  their  own  salaries,  rents 
of  property  owned  l>y  themselves,  and 
depreciation  of  plant  along  with  insur¬ 
ance,  rej)airs,  etc.,  in  the  expense  ac- 
«-ount.  Thi.s,  in  many  instances,  is  not 
done,  con.sequently  the  Virginia  news- 
papers  in  the  smaller  town.s  are  not 
making  a  living  for  their  owners. 

.Mrs.  Kate  Waller  IJarrett,  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  the  mother  of  I’rcsident  Kobert  S. 
liarrett.  spoke  on  the  “Three  Bs" — 
“Bread."  the  .staff  of  life;  “Beauty,”  the 
heart  of  nature,  and  “Brotherhood.” 
Man  having  bread  and  enjoying  the 
l)eauties  of  life  and  not  sharing  the 
same  with  his  brother,  the  speaker  said, 
is  not  showing  the  proper  appreciation 
of  life.  Mrs.  Barrett  made  a  beautiful 
appeal  for  higher  education  for  the  wo¬ 
men  of  Virginia. 

Attorney-General  John  Garland  Pol¬ 
lard  said  he  presumed  he  was  to  speak 
on  the  “Freedom  of  the  Press,”  but  from 
what  some  of  the  newspapers  had  said 
of  him  he  was  not  sure  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  such  freedom.  Delving  into  the 
s<*riou.s,  Mr.  Pollard  urged  that  the  news- 
pap<-ra  of  the  State  take  up  and  discuss 
the  great  puldic  questions.  “Candidates 
for  office,"  he  said,  “e.specially  ought 
to  make  known  their  platforms  of  prin- 
citdes  and  to  give  their  remedies  for 
.solving  the  great  problems  of  state.” 
This  Government,  he  said,  reaches  out 
for  you  before  you  are  born  and  lives 
on  what  you  leave  when  you  are  dead 
and  gone,  and  “I  am  not  sure  but  if  the 
tax-collector  knew  which  way  you  went 
he  would  not  pursue  you  even  after 
death." 

SECRETARY  DANIEIJ5‘S  AUDRESS. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Dan¬ 
iels,  addressed  the  Convention  on  Tues¬ 
day  night.  He  defended  the  Wilson  Ad¬ 
ministration  again.st  the  criticism  by 
certain  newspapers  and  .said  that  many 
allegations  concerning  the  Navy  I>epart- 
ment  are  unfair  and  untrue,  our  navy 
being  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  He 
al.so  cited  many  instances  where  news¬ 
papermen  in  public  office  have  given 
splendid  service  to  the  country. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  newspaper 
game.  Secretary  Daniels  said,  among 
other  things: 

“The  true  editor  must  be  a  good  lis¬ 
tener,  keen  to  translate  the  stories  pour¬ 
ed  into  his  ear  into  interesting  articles 
for  his  readers,  always  keeping  the  home 
point  of  view.  That  is  the  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  small  field  of  journali.sm,  and 
the  large  field  as  well.  But  it  is  the 
breath  of  life  of  journals  printed  in 
small  towns.  Keep  in  touch  with  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candle-stick 
maker.  The  editor  must  be  a  keen  ob¬ 
server. 

WATTERSON,  LAST  OT  THE  ROMANS. 

“The  day  has  well  nigh  passed  when 
the  big  daily  was  a  mighty  power  be¬ 
cause  of  the  personality  of  its  editor. 
Henry  Watterson,  now  in  a  green  old 
age,  is  the  last  of  the  Homans.  But  it  ’ 
is  true  to^^y  ot  no  other  great  dally 


than  the  I.<ouisville  Courier-Journal  that 
to  name  the  paper  brings  instantly  to 
mind  the  thought  of  the  editor.  TTiur- 
low  Weed,  Horace  Greeley,  Henry  Ray¬ 
mond,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Sr., 
('harles  A.  Dana,  and  their  kind  have 
gone  from  us,  and  with  their  passing 
has  disappeared  the  day  of  the  editor  in¬ 
carnate  in  his  editorial  page. 

“It  is  sad  that  this  is  true,  for  the 
old-time  editor  exerted  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  upon  his  clientele.  He 
was  their  mentor.  They  tied  their  polit¬ 
ical  faith  to  him,  and  he  led  them  in  a 
true  path.  But  somehow  or  other  it  was 
decreed  that  he  must  disappear  with  the 
p«-rfecting  press,  and’ the  advent  of  mo<l- 
ern  machinery.  We  are  living  in  the 
day  of  the  total  product,  not  the  men 
who  make  it,  so  far  ;us  journalism  in 
the  great  teeming  cities  is  concerned. 

“And  thus,  the  old-time^ editor  with  his 
per.sonal  following  has  pa.s.sed  away. 
But  thank  God,  the  small  community 
has  not  failed  under  any  such  journal¬ 
istic  blight  as  this,  an  l  the  editors  and 
owners  of  the  papers  in  the  thousands 
of  little  cities  and  towns  of  our  country 


own  themselves  and  are  free  to  censure 
the  evil  or  -praise  the  good,  as  '^hey. 
please.  And  this  is  true,  too,  of  most 
papers  in  great  cities.” 

Secretary  Daniels  closed  with  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  a  better  understanding  between 
the  press  apd  the  public  ofT\cers,  and  for 
a  devofion  to  accuracy  in  reporting  the 
views  and  policies  of  men  called  to  pub¬ 
lic  service. 

In  the  course  of  his  annual  address, 
Robert  S.  Barrett,  president  of  the  a.sso- 
ciation,  spoke  on  the  paper  situation. 
His  remarks  will  be  found  elsewhere  In 
thi.s  issue. 

PERMANENT  COMMITTEE  ON  PAPER. 

The  appointment  of  a  permanent 
committee  on  paper,  to  serve  for  one 
year,  followed  the  address  of  President 
Robert. S.  Barrett.  This  permanent  com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  empowered  with  au¬ 
thority  to  interest  every  publisher  in 
the  State  and  combine  their  orders  for 
news  print  paper,  so  as  to  get  the  low¬ 
est  price  possible  from  the  manufactur- 
er.s,  is  composed  of  Major  Allen  Potts, 
News-leader,  Richmond,  chairman ;  J. 
H.  Lind-say,  the  Progress,  Charlottes¬ 


THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  PUBLISHING  AND  ADVERTISING 
WORLD  WERE  PRESENT  AT  THE  A.  A.  C.  W.  CONVENTION, 

By  LAFAYETTE  YOUNG,  jR. 

(Publislver  The  Dea  Moines  (Iowa)  Capital.) 

The  thing  that  .struck  me  forcibly  about  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
was  the  real  hospitality  shown  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  I  do  not 
lielieve  that  in  the  history  of  America  the  citizens  of  any  city  ever  de¬ 
voted  so  much  time,  enthusiasm,  and  money  to  the  entertainment  of  a  single 
convention  as  was  given  by  Philadelphia  as  to  make  a  success  of  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs. 

The  Poor  Richard  Club,  the  president  and  the  professors  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  the  chief  and  the  officers  of  the  Commercial  Museum, 
the  newsiiaper  men,  the  department  stores,  and  all  of  the  people  of  Phila-. 
deli)hia,  extended  a  real  ho.spitaIity  that  can  never  be  feigned. 

The  next  thing  that  pleased  me  about  the  Philadelphia  Convention  was 
that  the  leaders  of  the  publishing  and  advertising  world  were  present  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  success  of  the  convention.  I  consider  it  a 
triumph  for  the  cause  of  advertising  when  Adolph  Ochs,  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis, 
.John  H.  Patter.son,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  President  Wilson,  John  Wanamaker, 
and  a  dozen  more  men  prominent  in  the  advertising  world  of  America,  attend 
the  annual  convention  and  in  most  cases  deliver  addresses.  A  year’s  educa¬ 
tion  could  have  been  gained  in  attending  the  convention  in  Philadelphia  by 
by  the  young  men  of  .\merica  who  are  interested  in  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  advertising,  or  who  are  seeking  acquaintance  and  inspiration.  The 
big  difficulty  for  every  one  was  the  effort  Involved  in  crowding  four  years’ 
University  education  into  a  few  days.  There  were  dozens  of  sessions  tha^ 
alert-minded  men  were  anxious  to  attend.  , 

John  H.  Patterson,  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  attended 
his  first  convention.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  vice-president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  and  a  very  large  number  of  heads  of  departments  were  sent  to  the 
convention.  The  sales  manager  studied  the  programme  in  advance  and 
routed  the  various  subordinates,  sending  them  to  the  sessions  that  were  of 
the  most  value.  Mr.  Patterson  said  that  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  not  gotten 
in  touch  with  the  movement  ten  years  before,  and  as  evidence  of  his  good 
will  subscribed  five  hundred  dollars  for  three  years  for  five  sustaining  mem- 
lierships  in  the .  As.sociation. 

I  was  very  much  interested  to  learn  that  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  when  a 
young  man,  .saved  up  his  money  and  went  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  to 
.see  the  Public  I.edger  new.spaper  building,  which  was  the  first  building  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  newspaper  publishing  erected  in  this  country.  This  inci¬ 
dent  proved  the  vision  and  earnestness  of  Mr.  Curtis,  a,nd  when  club  mem¬ 
bers  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  and  meet  such  a  man,  it  ought  to  be  much 
greater  than  the  privilege  that  Mr.  Curtis  believed  was  worth  while.  In  Mr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Ochs  I  believe  we  have  the  two  greatest  publishers  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The.se  men  have  fulfilled  the  logic  of  their  beliefs  to  the  nth  power. 
They  have  had  ideals,  and  they  have  put  them  in  practice.  One  has  built  up 
the  greate.st  magazines  in  .America,  an’d  the  other  has  built  up  the  greatest 
newspaper  in  America.  I  don’t  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  young  man  in 
America  interested  in  the  causes  of  advertising,  publishing,  or  merchandising, 
to  hold  aloof  from  an  association  that  can  command  the  attention,  interest, 
and  support  of  such  men. 

The  past  year  of  the  Association  has  been  its  greatest.  President  Her¬ 
bert  S.  Houston  has  devoted  fully  two-thirds  of  his  entire  time  to  the  work 
of  the  Association.  His  leadership  has  been  successful.  The  work  of  the 
Association  is  far  from  perfect,  but  there  are  no  salaries  to  the  officers  or  the 
executive  committee.  They  get  only  the  reward  ot  public  service,  and  It  is 
truly  wonderful  that  Mr.  Houston,  Mr.  D’Arcy,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  Mr.  Ham,  Mr. 
Meredith,  Mr.  Pratt,  and  Mr.  Sidener,  and  many  like  them,  are  wllUng  to 
make  the  sacrifices  which  they  make  to  carry  on  the  details  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  which  certainly  has  improved  the  character  of  advertising  and  helped 
to  raise  the  standard  of  all  business. 


ville,  and  L.  E.  Pugh,' the  ’rinu  .s- Herald, 
•-Newport  News. 

Uopies  of  President  Barrett'.s  uddregg, 
with  the  resolution  adopted  for  the  ap- 
pointment  of  the  above  committee,  will 
be  mailed  to  every  newspaper  publisher 
in  the  State. 

•  Among  the  speakers  at  the  '  'onven- 
tion,  not '  already  named,  were  Mayor 
Hampton  H.  Wayt,  of  Staunton ;  Lieut- 
Gov.  Ellyson,  once  a  “devil”  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office,  and  Westmoreland  Davis. 


(Bu  Telegraph.) 

•  Staunton,  Va,  July  27. — E.  G.  Moseley, 
editor  of  the  Danville  Methodist,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association  to-day,  all  the  other  officers 
being  reelected.  An  invitation  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  at  Roanoke  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  executive  committee. 

The  constitution  was  amended  to  jier- 
mit  the  newspapers  to  have  unlimited 
membership,  provided  the  qualiiieations 
for  membership  are  met.  It  was  also 
decided  to  retain  members  in  good 
standing,  who  have  disposed  of  their 
plants,  as  active  members. 

Retiring  president  Robert  S.  Barrett, 
who  departs  soon  for  South  American 
fields,  to  investigate  the  print  patter  sit¬ 
uation,  was  tendered  a  rising  vote  of 
farewell  and  God-speed. 

The  recommendations  of  the  nominat¬ 
ing  committee  were  approved  in  the 
election  of  the  following  officers:  Pres- 
dent,  E.  G.  Moseley,  Danville  Methodist; 
vice-presidents,  W.  S.  Copeland,  New¬ 
port  News  Press;  R.  A.  Anderson,  Mar¬ 
ion  News;  W.  A.  Land,  Blackstone  Cou¬ 
rier;  E.  C.  Bradshaw  Crewe,  Nottoway 
Record;  C.  J.  Campbell,  Amherst  New 
Era;  secretary,  James  L.  Hart,  Farm- 
vllle  Herald;  treasurer,  O.  W.  Kanes, 
Newcastle  Record;  historian,  Mis.s  Ber¬ 
tha  Gray  Robinson,  Orange  Observer; 
chaplain,  W,  R.  Kennedy,  Lexington 
Gazette. 

Delegates  to  the  National  Editorial 
Association  were  chosen  as  follows: 
Geo.  O.  Greene,  Clifton  Forge  Ri'view; 
James  C.  Latimer,  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch;  George  B.  Keezell,  Harrison¬ 
burg  News- Record ;  A.  T.  Moore,  Staun¬ 
ton  News;  J.  H.  Lindsay,  Charlottesville 
Progrress. 

National  executive  committeeman, 
Robert  -S.  Barrett,  Alexandria  Gazette. 

Executive  committee,  A.  P.  Rowe, 
Fredericksburg  Free  Lance  Star;  W. 
McDonald  Lee,  Irvington  Citizen;  R.  A. 
James,  Danville  Register;  R.  S.  Cham- 
berlayne,  Phoenix  Gazette;  Charles  B. 
Cooke,  Richmond. 

The  following  new  members  were  re¬ 
ceived:  S.  T.  Clover,  Richmond  Evening 
Journal;  Nelson  Robins,  Charlotte  Ga¬ 
zette;  R.  C.  Beazley,  South  Boston 
News;  L.  E.  Pugh,  Newport  News  Daily 
Press;  H.  Powell  Chapman,  Roanoke 
Times;  T.  R.  Porter,  Quantico  Times; 
W.  A.  Downing,  West  Point  News;  T. 
C.  Carrington,  Staunton  News;  Marc 
Bradley,  Staunton  News;  Albert  K. 
Walker,  Charlottesville  Progress. 


All  history  shows  that  the  flr.st  arti¬ 
cle  of  a  saving  faith,  for  any  land  or 
time  is  faith  that  there  is  a  power  in 
this  universe  strong  enough  to  make 
truth-seeking  safe,  and  good  enough  to 
make  truth-telling  useful.  .  .  .— .\n- 
drew  D.  White. 


Man  is  the  only  creature  endowed 
with  the  power  to  laugh;  and  the  only 
one  that  deserves  to  be  laughed  at. 


Jn  person  or  by  representative,  attend 
the  Conference  hettoeen  news  print  mak¬ 
ers  and  news  print  users,  called  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  AupuHt  1, 
In  Washington.  Your  business  interi  sts 
are  involved,  Vitatlv,  tMs  Conference, 
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In  last  week’s  Editor  and  Publisher,  Mr.  Jason  Rogers, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Globe,  printed  a 

Selected  List  of  Daily  Newspapers 

as  emphasizing  the“covering”  possibilities  of  the  daily  press 


I-IERE  is  reprinted  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Section  of  this 
country-wide  list  showing  the 
dominant  position  occupied 
by  the  Boston  Post  in  its  field. 


It  will  be  noted  that 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Daily 

Sunday 

Boston  . 

.  Post  . 

.  M . 

..463,578 

303,926 

Globe  . 

.  M.  &  E.  . 

..228,460 

289,068 

Transcript  . 

.  E . 

..  29,052 

Fall  River  . 

.....  Herald  . 

E . 

. .  7,659 

Fitchburg  . 

.  F . 

. .  4,213 

Gloucester  . 

.  E . 

. .  7.000 

Haverhill  . 

.  F . 

..  10,551 

Lawrence  . 

.  Telegram  . 

.  E . 

. .  8,500 

Lowell  . 

.  M.  &  E.  . 

..  16,749 

Lynn  . 

.  E . 

..  13,004 

New  Bedford  . . . . 

.  Standard  &  Mercury. . 

.  M.  &  E.  . 

..  21,185 

15,030 

Northampton  . . . . 

.  Hampshire  Gazette  . . 

.  F . 

. .  5,080 

Pittsfield  . 

.  F . 

..  12.781 

Salem  . 

.  News  . 

.  E . 

..  18,436 

Springfield  . 

.  Republican  . 

.  M . 

..  14,831 

15,973 

Union  . 

.  M.  &  E.  . 

..  27,494 

16,427 

.  E . 

. .  5,500 

.  E . 

. .  3,000 

Worcester  . 

.  E . 

..  23,131 

The  Boston  Post 


is  given  a  daily  net  paid  circulation  of  463,578,*  while  all 
the  other  nineteen  papers  selected  in  Massachusetts  show 
a  combined  circulation  of  but  467,429 — thus  the  Post 
alone  practically  equals  the  entire  c  rculation  of  all  the 
other  papers  on  this  selected  list. 

The  Boston  Post 

has  the  largest  daily  circulation  in  New  England  and  the 
largest  morning  daily  circulation  in  the  entire  United  States. 

The  Above  Is  the  Reason  Why 

leads  all  Boston  papers  in  the  following  lines  of  advertising: 


The  Boston  Post 

Department  Stores 
Food  Products 

Household  Furnishings 
Automobiles  (Display) 

Books  and  Magazines 
Jewelry 


Women’s  Specialties 
Hotels  and  Restaurants 
Men’s  Clothes  and  Furnishings 
Banks  and  Trust  Companies 
Druggists  and  Proprietaries 
Amusements 


Railroads  and  Steamships 
Boots  and  Shoes 
Florists 

Local  Display  Advertising 
National  Display  Advertising 
Total  Display  Advertising 


*In  his  compilation  Mr.  Rojfers  used  the  figures  sworn  to  for  the  Postoffice  Department  Report  for  the  six  months  ending  October  1,  1915. 
The  Boston  Post  is  at  present  running  about  600,000  daily  net  paid. 
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PROPOSES  ZONE  SYSTEM 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  POST 


Representative  Randall  Introduces  Bill 
to  Stop  Unfair  Discrimination  in  Fa¬ 
vor  of  Magazines — Would  Regulate 
Pound  Rate  According  to  Distance 
Papers  Are  Carried. 

Washington',  July  26. — There  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  determination  among  the 
leaders  of  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
creating  a  zone  system  of  rates  for 
sccond-clas.s  mail  matter.  The  existing 
rates,  it  is  declared,  are  not  equitable,  but 
discriminate  in  favor  of  the  big  maga¬ 
zines  against  the  newspapers  which 
only  circulate  locally,  and  the  patrons 
of  the  first-class  service. 

For  many  years  Itepresentatives  in 
Congress  feared  tackling  this  problem 
l)ecause  of  threats  of  political  annihila¬ 
tion.  Now  a  situation  seems  to  have 
developed  where  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  feel  they  should  not  be  required 
to  pay  as  much  for  sending  their  papers 
through  the  mails  as  do  the  national 
magazines.  They  base  their  claim  on 
the  fact  that  the  average  newspaper 
circulates  almost  entirely  within  a 
radius  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of 
its  scat  of  publication,  while  the  na¬ 
tional  magazines  are  circulated  more 
generally  throughout  the  country. 

SITUATION  AGGRAVATED. 

The  fight  made  in  the  Senate  recent¬ 
ly  by  the  magazine  publishers  against 
the  “Ulue  Tag"  system  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  .shipping  various  magazines  by 
freight  has  only  helped  to  aggravate  the 
.situation.  During  the  debate  at  that 
time  several  of  the  members  suggested 
that  a  zone  system  of  rates  should  be 
made  applicable  to  second-class  mat¬ 
ter. 

Recently,  Representative  Randall,  of 
California,  a  memlier  of  the  House 
Postal  Committee,  introduced  a  bill  pro¬ 
posing  the  establishment  of  a  zone  sys¬ 
tem  of  rates  for  all  second-class  mat¬ 
ter.  The  bill  has  created  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  interest  among  mem- 
Ijers  of  Congre.ss,  and  its  author  has  re¬ 
ceived  many  letters  of  endorsement  from 
publi.shers  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

On  the  House  side  it  is  reported  as 
almost  a  certainty  that  the  Committee 
will  include  a  zone-rate  provision  in 
the  next  regular  Postal  Appropriation 
bill,  along  the  line  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  Randall  bill. 

Commenting  on  his  bill,  Mr.  Randall 
to-day  said:  “My  bill  is  designed  to  re¬ 
move  .several  gross  evils  or  abuses  from 
which  the  American  people  suffer  in  the 
administration  of  the  postal  affairs  of 
the  country,  which  are: 

$80,000,000  ANNUAL  LOSS. 

“(1.)  An  annual  net  loss  of  more  than 
eighty  million  dollars  is  occasioned  by 
the  1-cent  per  pound  rate  on  weekly  and 
monthly  publications  of  the  magazine 
class. 

"(2.)  One-cent  drop-letter  postage  in 
every  town  and  city,  and  ultimate  uni¬ 
versal  one-cent  letter  postage  cannot 
lie  enjoyed  by  the  people  until  this  great 
lo.ss  in  the  carriage  of  one  class  of  mail 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  pay  letter 
postage  is  stopped.  During  the  calendar 
year  1915  the  Post  Office  Department 
issued  2-cent  stamps  and  2-cent  stamp¬ 
ed  envelopes  to  the  value  of  $159,395,- 
250.76.  During  the  same  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  official  estimate  of  the  Post¬ 
master-General,  its  loss  exceeded  $80,- 
000,000  on  the  carriage  of  second-class 
mall  at  1  cent  per  pound.  This  is  an 
astonishing  revelation!  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one-half  of  the  postage  paid  on 


every  letter  bearing  a  2-cent  stamp 
went  to  make  up  the  deficiency  caused 
by  the  collection  of  in.sufficient  news- 
Daper  and  magazine  postage. 

DAILT  NEWSPAPERS  SUFFER. 

(3.)  "Publishers  of  local  newspapers, 
dally  and  weekly,  suffer  enormous  loss¬ 
es  in  advertising  revenues  by  discrim¬ 
ination  in  postal  rates  in  favor  of  pub¬ 
lications  of  national  character,  located 
many  hundred  miles  from  the  local  field, 
but  enjoying  the  same  postal  rate  which 
the  local  papers  pay  in  their  restricted 
fields. 

“The  time  has  come  when  the  postal 
service  must  be  put  on  a  business  basis. 
Discriminations  against  the  man  who 
buys  the  2-cent  stamp,  and  against  the 
publisher  of  the  newspaper  in  the  local 
field,  must  cease.  The  postal  rate  of 
1  cent  per  pound  which  is  granted  as 
a  virtual  subsidy  to  the  national  papers 
of  the  magazine  class  has  resulted  in 
fabulous  fortunes  for  private  interests, 
and  to  which  the  postal  department  is 
giving  a  plain  contribution  of  more  than 
eighty  million  dollars  annually. 

ONE  MAOAZINEfS  PROFIT. 

“To  make  this  more  definite  in  the 
mind  of  the  public,  let  me  give  a  start¬ 
ling  illustration  of  the  working  of  this 
mail-subsidy  feature  as  applied  to  one 
magazine  published  in  Philadelphia. 
This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest 
class  women’s  publication  in  America, 
and  has  more  than  a  million  subscribers, 
receiving  more  than  $5,000  per  page  per 
issue  for  the  advertising  which  appears 
in  its  columns.  The  June  issue  of  this 
magazine  contained  forty-two  pages  of 
advertising  for  which  the  publisher  re¬ 
ceived  in  excess  of  $210,000.  Each  copy 
of  that  issue  weighed  one  and  one-quar¬ 
ter  pounds,  and  the  Postal  Department 
received  1%  cents  for  delivering  each 
copy,  whether  the  subscriber  lived  in 
Maine  or  California.  The  total  amount 
received  by  the  Government  for  deliv¬ 
ering  one  million  copies  of  the  June 
issue  was  $12,500,  while  the  publishers 
gathered  in  $210,000  for  the  advertising 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  subscription 
money. 

“The  profit  of  this  magazine  from 
one  month’s  transaction  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  amounted  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  $12,500  and  $210,000,  or  $197,500. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  Government 
suffered  a  net  loss  on  the  handling  of 
this  magazine  estimated  at  5  cents  for 
each  pound,  not  including  the  work  of 
delivering  by  carriers  at  destination. 
Therefore  the  loss  to  the  Government 
on  account  of  the  June  issue  was  $62,- 
500,  while  the  publisher’s  profit  was 
$197,600.  During  one  year’s  time  the 
profit  of  this  publication,  by  reason  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  extreme  liberality,  amounts 
to  $2,370,000,  while  the  Government 
pockets  a  loss  of  $750,000  on  account 
of  its  friendship. 

“This  is  the  application  of  our  mail 
sub^dy  to  only  one  publication.  The 
same  abnormal  policy  is  pursued  with 
thousands  of  like  publications,  until 
to-day,  as  has  been  said,  the  net  loss 
to  postal  revenues  is  in  excess  of  eighty 
million  dollars  annually. 

NEW  RATES  SUGGESTED. 

“The  bill  which  I  have  offered  to  cor¬ 
rect  these  abuses,  namely,  to  eliminate 
the  losses  on  second-class,  or  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  postage,  to  destroy 
the  present  discrimination  against  the 
local  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and 
to  make  possible  at  once  one-cent  drop 
letter  postage  and  ultimate  universal 
one-cent  letter  postage,  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Sec.  1.  That  all  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and .  other  publications  regrularly 


admitted  to  the  mails  as  matter  of  the 
second  class  shall  hereafter  be  subject 
to  the  following  rates  of  postage,  the 
zone  system  now  applying  to  parcel- 
post  matter  to  be  adapted  also  to  sec¬ 
ond-class  matter: 

“Local,  first,  second,  and  third  zone 
(under  300  miles),  1  cent  per  pound. 

“Fourth  zone  (600  to  1,000  miles),  3 
cents  per  pound. 

“Sixth  zone  (1,000  to  1,400  miles),  4 
cents  per  pound. 

“Seventh  zone  (1,400  to  1,800  miles),  5 
cents  per  pound. 

“Eighth  zone  (over  1,800  miles),  6 
cents  per  pound. 

“Provided,  that  free-in-county  circu¬ 
lation  provided  by  law  .shall  continue  as 
at  present;  and.  Provided,  further,  that 
no  discrimination  in  rates  of  postage  on 
account  of  frequency  of  issue  shall  be 
permitted  in  the  city  or  town  where  a 
publication  is  mailed  or  otherwise.” 


NORTHCLIFFE  AND  DAILY  MAIL 

Two  Years’  Time  and  Millions  of  Dol¬ 
lars  Spent  in  Preparatory  Work. 

Sidney  Brooks,  in  an  article  on  how 
Ixnd  Northcliffe  reformed  London  jour¬ 
nalism  by  establi.shing  the  Daily  Mail, 
says  in  the  North  American  Review: 

“Over  $2,500,000  was  spent  on  the  ini¬ 
tial  cost  of  founding  the  Daily  Mail; 
two  solid  years  were  devoted  to  the 
preparatory  work,  and  the  paper  was 
issued  daily,  complete  in  every  respect, 
for  nearly  three  months  before  a  single 
copy  was  sold  to  the  public.  It.s  suc¬ 
cess  was  immediate.  Small,  where  its 
rivals  w-'re  unwieldy,  compact,  where 
they  were  diffuse,  published  at  1  cent, 
while  they  sold  .for  2  cent.s,  sacrificing 
t  verything  to  presenting  the  events  of 
the  previous  twenty-four  hours  in  a.-s 
clear  and  as  concise  a  form  as  possible, 
and  with  a  news  service  far  beyond 
anything  that  had  hitherto  been  even 
attempted,  it  junified  instantly  into 
l)opular  favor.  The  daily  circulation  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  wa.s  over  300,- 
000,  and  at  the  end  of  two  and  one- 
lialf  years  had  passed  500,000;  during 
the  Boer  War  it  reached  the  1,000,000 
mark,  and  is  now,  I  suppose,  some¬ 
where  between  1,300,000  and  1,400,000. 

“From  the  first  it  has  been  a  paper 
with  a  real  individuality,  going  clean 
outside  the  humdrum  game  of  politics, 
tackling  the  questions  that  interest  it 
with  a  directne.s.s,  the  very  opposite  of 
the  gingerly,  non-committal  fashion  af¬ 
fected  by  most  papers,  suggesting 
I'ather  than  echoing  or  criticising,  and 
never  content  to  hew  to  the  hackneyed 
line,  ’rhe  Daily  Mail  became  a  national 
newspaper  toi  a  unique  degree.” 


Heat  Inflames  Imagination 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Juiy  23 — Gen. 
Frederick  Funston  has  taken  official 
cognizance  of  the  reportln,g  here  last 
Friday  by  ^onr  (’hicago  newspaper  cor- 
nspondents  of  a  battle  in  the  National 
(iiiard  camp  here.  The  reports  agreed 
that  the  First  Illinois  Infantry  had 
lieen  subjected  for  some  hours  to  snip¬ 
ing  by  Mexicans,  and  that  the  fire  had 
been  returned.  Official  investigation  by 
Gen.  Funston  disclosed  that  the  re¬ 
ported  sniping  consisted  of  several  sol¬ 
diers  with  a  .22-calibre  rifle  hunting 
doves  in  the  woods  that  skirted  a  stream 
near  the  camp.  Gen.  Funston  charac¬ 
terized  the  reports  as  fakes,  and  said 
that  a  repetition  of  this  kind  of  jour¬ 
nalism  would  lead  to  expulsion  of  the 
correspondents  responsible  from  the 
military  reservation. 


Kindness  is  a  language  which  the 
dumb  can  speak  and  the  dead  under¬ 
stand. 
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BIG  BATTLE  ON  0\  ER 
N.  Y.  PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

Trade  Press  and  Daily  Publishers  Plan  to 
Co-operate  with  District  Attorney  for 
Prosecution  of  Violators  of  Donnelly 
Act  —  Indicted  Men  Employ  Noted 
Counsel. 

An  important  conference  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  New  York  publishing  inter- 
ests  was  held  on  Friday  at  the  Engi- 
neers’  Club.  There  were  present  officers 
and  directors  of  the  New  York  Trade 
Press  Association,  including  .V.  C.  Pear- 
son,  M.  C.  Robbins,  and  W.  H.  I’kers, 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Quoin 
Club,  and  representatives  of  the  Nen 
.York  local  branch  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  in- 
eluding  Bradford  Merrill,  New  York 
American:  Victor  Ridder,  Staats-Ze;. 
tung,  and  J.  C.  Martin,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

It  was  brought  out  that  the  Photo- 
Engravers’  Board  of  Trade,  the  officers 
and  directors  of  which  are  under  in¬ 
dictment  for  violation  of  the  Donnelly 
act  of  the  State  of  New  York,  have  re¬ 
tained  as  counsel  George  Gordon  Battle, 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  R.  F.  Waggoner,  and 
Maurice  Deiches. 

It  was  agreed  to  have  a  meeting  wit':i 
District  Attorney  Swann,  to  employ  le¬ 
gal  counsel,  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
District  Attorney’s  office  in  prosecutin,? 
the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Photo- 
Engravers’  Board  who  are  under  indict¬ 
ment.  A  big  legal  battle  is  in  prospect. 

The  New  York  Photo-Engravers’  plan 
of  raising  wages  and  prices  on  all  cuts 
and  art  work  is  said  to  follow  the  “Chi¬ 
cago  plan,”  covered  at  length  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  o' 
Labor  H.  N.  Kellogg,  Bureau  of  Labor, 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  printed  In  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  April  29. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  June 
20  last  the  grand  jury  of  the  County  of 
New  York  indicted  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Photo-Engraver.s’  Board  of 
Trade,  of  New  York  city,  for  an  alleg¬ 
ed  violation  of  the  Donnelly  Anti-Trust 
law:  Edward  Epstean,  Harry  I,.  Wa¬ 
ters,  M.  J.  Colgan,  Adolph  Bchuetc, 
George  M.  Gill,  A.  W.  Morley,  jr., 
Charles  E.  Sherman,  and  Theodore 
Stender. 

The  Donnelly  act,  section  340  of  the 
General  Business  Law,  makes  it  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  longer  than  one  year,  or  by  both 
fine  and  imprisonment,  for  any  iier.sons 
to  enter  into  a  contract,  arrangement, 
or  combination  whereby  a  monoiioly  is 
created,  or  whereby  competition  in  the 
-supply  or  price  of  any  commodity  is  or 
may  be  restrained  or  prevented. 


A  Correction 

In  a  list  of  members  of  the  Southern 
Publishers’  Association  as  of  May  15. 
1916,  which  was  printed  in  The  Kditor 
AND  Publisher  for  July  15,  there  were 
-several  mistakes.  The  following  cor¬ 
rections  should  have  been  mad('  before 
the  list  was  published: 

“Angiista  (Ga.)  Chronicle.  Thoina.s  W.  I/oy- 
less,  editor ;  H.  C.  Smith,  huMinei^s  nnnnuer.” 
.T.  C.  McAiiIlffe  has  heen  business  niaiinger  of 
the  Chronicle  for  several  months. 

“Columbus  (S.  C.)  Record,  James  H.  Afoore. 
editor;  W.  B.  Sullivan,  business  nianaK-T  "  Mr. 
Moore  has  not  been  with  the  Record  for  more 
than  a  year.  He  is  with  the  Knoxville  Sentinel. 
Mr.  Sullivan  sold  his  interest  In  tlie  Itcconi 
three  or  four  months  ago,  and  la  now  riiniilait  » 
paper  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

“Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  W.  T.  Anderson, 
businesa  nian-iger.”  Mr.  .Anilerson  lias  N-en  edi¬ 
tor  and  owner  of  the  Telegraph  for  two  .vears. 

“Savannah  (Ga).  Morning  News,  E.  N.  Han¬ 
cock,  editor:  F.  G.  Bell,  business  maii.-iger.” 
Mr.  Hancock  died  nearly  a  year  ago. 
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UNDER  the  continued  fire  of  the  New  York  St?.tc  Newspapers, 
THE  HEAVIEST  ADVERTISING  ARTILLERY  in  the 
country,  the  manufacturer  can  soon  clear  the  way  for  a  victorious 
eharge. 

These  monster  guns  are  rifle-bored  and  shoot  accurately. 

The  man  whose  aim  is  true,  will  HIT  THi2  MARK. 

A  tryout  shot  or  tw‘o  will  demonstrate  this  to  Mr.  Doubting 
Thomas,  or  the  man  afraid  of  his  own  shadow. 

Continuous  shots,  though,  are  the  shots  that  count. 

They  raze  the  barbed  barriers,  rip  out  the  hidden  trenches,  and 
open  a  clear  field  for  your  armv  of  salesmen. 

AMMUNITION  IS  INEXPENSIVE. 


Don’t  let  the  noise,  nor  the  deafening  crash  when  the 
shot  strikes  home,  jar  you. 

KEEP  YOUR  NERVE,  AND  KEEP  SHOOTING. 

Herein  lies  the  secret  of  success  in  every  active  en¬ 
gagement  in  life,  whether  it  he  on  the  battle  field,  in  the 
factory,  in  the  store,  or  in  the  work-shop. 

Train  the  big  guns  on  the  territory  you  want  to  cap¬ 
ture,  and  hold  them  there  until  you  get  it. 

In  a  little  while,  their  reverberation  will  ring  through  your  es¬ 
tablishment,  rouse  and  spur  your  languid  business  to  a  double- 
cjuick  run. 

THAT’S  THEIR  MISSION. 

Unlike  the  frowning  guns  of  war,  these  BIG  GUNS  SHOOT 
ONLY  FOR  PEACE  AND  PROSPERITY. 

Yet  they  are  not  pop-guns. 

Each  day  they  fire  a  round  of  3,617,447  hitting  shot! 

Business  Preparedness,  to  be  thorough,  must  include  The  Heavy 
Artillery  of  these  New  York  State  Newspapers. 

Open  fire  NOW  for  the  FALL  CAMP.MGN! 


In  Any  Advertising  Campaign,  These  New  York  State  Newspapers 
Will  Demonstrate  Their  Unequaled  Worth 

A  Daily  Force  of  Almost  Four  Million 


Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (M) . . 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (S) . . 

Brooklyn  Eagle  (E)  3c . 

Brooklyn  Eagle  (S)  3c  . 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (E) . 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (S) . 

Buffalo  Courier-Enquirer  (M&E).. 
Corning  Evening  Leader  (E)  .... 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  (E) . 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican  (E) 

Gloversville  Herald  (M) . 

Ithaca  Journal  (E) . 

Newburg  Daily  News  (E) . 

Mt.  Vernon  Daily  Argus  (E) . 

New  York  American  (M) . 

New  York  American  (S) . 

New  York  Globe  (E) . 

New  York  Herald  (M) . 

New  York  Herald  (S) . 

N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  (M)... 

New  York  Evening  Mail  (E) . 

New  York  Evening  Post  (E) . 

New  York  Sun  (M)  . 

New  York  Sun  (S)  . 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

38,514 

.06 

.06 

33,580 

.06 

.06 

}  44,776 

.16 

.16 

60,841 

.15 

.15 

63,666 

.15 

.15 

105,839 

.14 

.12 

8,023 

.0179 

.0129 

20,432 

.035 

.03 

5,667 

.0143 

.0108 

6,260 

.02 

.015 

6,512 

.035 

.015 

8,257 

.0358 

.0214 

6,304 

.0214 

.015 

276,635 

.40 

.38 

690,499 

.60 

.57 

175,267 

.28 

.27 

}  92,853 

/  .40 

1  .50 

.40 

.50 

18,654 

.18 

.15 

144,381 

.32 

.29 

21,151 

.18 

.16 

■"185,000 

.39 

.36 

■"137,000 

.39 

.36 

New  York  Telegram  (E) , 
New  York  Telegram  (S). 
New  York  World  (M).., 


New  York  Worl 


Oneonta  Star  (M) 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

.  170,464 

.31 

.29 

1 334,744 

.50 

.45 

.  93,848 

.25 

.21 

1  207,663 

i  .285 

1  .20 

.27 

.18 

1  391,831 

.40 

.40 

.  398,727 

.40 

.40 

6,242 

.0136 

.0107 

6,318 

.0215 

.0115 

;)  38,452 

.10 

.06 

.  20,680 

.06 

.04 

.  18,401 

.035 

.035 

3,825,481  7.1145  6.6173 

Ratings  Government  Statements,  April,  1916. 

’"Estimated. 

Rate  per  line  per  thousand — one  and  one  half  tenths  of 
a  cent. 

COMPARE  THIS  WITH  THE  AVERAGE  MAGAZINE  RATE 


The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  Journalist  will  supply  Advertisers  who  want  further  information  on  marketing  conditions  and  selling  facili¬ 
ties  in  New  York  State  and  the  influence  of  its  strong  newspapers.  Write:  The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  Journalist,  1117  World  Bldg.,  N.Y. 
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Bridgeport 

Connecticut’s  Wonder  City 

Measures  Its  Increases  by  Millions! 


INCREASE  in  grand  tax  list  over 
previous  year  over 

Twenty-one  Miilions($2 1,906, 933) 

INCREASE  in  total  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  carried  by  Bridgeport’s 
trolley  lines 

Two  Millions  -  -  (2,729,837) 

INCREASE  in  value  of  dwellings 

Five  Millions  -  ($5,764,385) 

INCREASE  in  value  of  mill  and 
factory  buildings 

Four  Millions  -  -  ($4,838,085) 

And  the  INCREASE  in  WAGES 
paid  to  Bridgeport  Workers  now 
compared  with  1910 

(Present  Annual  Payroll  $62,000,000 — 

in  1910  it  was  $9,987,776) 

A  Million  Dollars  a  Week! 

Think  of  it!  A  million  dollars  more  each 

week  is  paid  to  Bridgeport’s  wage  workers. 


No  matter  how  small  the  advertiser’s 
list  of  New  England  daily  papers,  it 
should  include 

Bridgeport  Post  a.d  Telegram 

Connecticut’s  Largest  Circulation! 

POST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Publishers 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
Boston — New  York — Chicago 


REPUBLICAN  AD  MEN’S  LEAGUE 


Periiianent  Organization  Formed  as  At 
truistic  Adjunct  to  Party. 

A  permanent  national  organization 
named  the  Advertising  Men’s  Republi¬ 
can  league  has  just  been  orfranized  and 
has  the  endorsement  and  support  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  Steps 
will  be  taken  to  establish  branches  of 
the  League  throughout  the  country.  The 
slogan  of  the  new  organization  is  “Truth 
in  Politics.” 

The  i>urpose  of  the  organization,  as 
detailed  in  its  constitution  and  by-laws, 
is:  “To  advance  through  every  con¬ 

ceivable  means  of  publicity,  and  through 
the  work  of  its  membership.  Truth  in 
Politics;  to  advertise  and  promulgate 
the  principles  of  Republicanism;  to  as¬ 
sist  and  support  the  Republican  party 
by  applying  to  politics  the  same  produc¬ 
tive  principles  of  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  as  are  successfully  applied 
to  business.” 

The  League  is  organized  purely  as  an 
altruistic  and  available  adjunct  to  the 
Republican  party.  Those  eligible  to 
membership  throughout  the  country 
must  be  announced  Republicans,  who 
are  afhliated  with  the  bu»ness  of  pub¬ 
lishing  or  advertising,  or  their  allied  in¬ 
terests,  such  as  advertising  managers, 
advertisers,  advertising  representatives, 
advertising  solicitors,  publishers,  pub- 
li.shers’  representatives,  editors,  adver- 
ti.sing  agents,  writers,  artists,  engravers, 
printers,  and  others  connected  with  the 
graphic  arta 

The  League  will  give  to  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  a  permanent  organization  of 
trained  publicity  experts  who  will  now 
and  for  the  first  time  apply  to  politics 
the  same  merchandising  principles  that 
are  applied  to  successful  business  enter¬ 
prises. 

The  officers  are:  President,  Arnold 
Joerns,  president  Arnold  Joerns  Co., 
Inc.,  advertising  agency;  vice-president, 
Peter  S.  Lambros,  publisher,  the  Greek 
Star;  secretary,  Robert  J.  Virtue,  news¬ 
paper  representative;  treasurer,  J.  P. 
King,  with  Bastian  Brothers.  Members 
of  the  board  of  diectors:  William  A. 
Grant,  president,  Rathbun-Grant  Print¬ 
ing  Co.;  Bury  I.  Dasent,  secretary.  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau,  Advertising  As.so- 
ciation  of  Chicago;  George  L.  Louis,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  A.  Stein  &  Co.  (Paris 
Garters) ;  Eki.  H.  Philippi,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Rothacker  Film  Mfg.  Co.;  Charles 
E.  Hesson;  E.  C.  DeClerque,  publisher’s 
representative. 

All  funds  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
the  League.  The  officers  receive  no 
compensation.  National  headquarters  of 
the  League  have  been  opened  in  the 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  because 
(rf  its  central  location  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 


McAtamney,  Advg.  Agent.  Bankrupt 
Hugh  McAtamney,  advertising  agent, 
of  233  Broadway,  New  York  city,  last 
Tuesday  filed  schedules  in  bankruptcy 
showing  liabilities  of  $29,597,  and  nom¬ 
inal  assets,  $43,188,  consisting  of  ac- 
count.s,  $43,116,  and  office  furniture,  $22. 
He  also  has  1,500  shares  of  stock  of  the 
Ayres  Oil  E'uel  Co.  and  834  shares  of  F*. 
T.  Ellipthorpe  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of  unknown 
value.  Among  the  creditors  are  the 
West  V'irginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  $2,- 
599,  and  O.  J.  Gude,  $2,100. 


Every  newspaper  publisher  in  the 
country  should  he  represented  in  Wash- 
inpton  on  August  1  nt  the  conference 
called  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  news 
print  situation. 


FOUNDED  BALTIMORE  NEWS 


Sketch  of  E.  V.  Hermange,  for  Years  a 
Leading  Journalist  of  the  ^uuth. 

By  Edwin  T.  Jones 
Living  quietiy  at  Govans,  a  suburb 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  the  subje<  t  of  this 
sketch. 

To  the  majority  of  the  New  York 
subscribers  of  The  EIditor  and  Pib. 
USHER,  the  name  of  Eldward  V.  Her¬ 
mange  is  unknown,  but  South  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line,  this  man,  for  the 
best  part  of  half  a  century,  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  the  field  of  daily 
journalism. 

The  Baltimore  Evening  News,  orte  of 
the  city’s  most  successful  newspapers, 
was  founded  by  E.  V.  Hernia  n.ge,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  and  its  business  affairs 
were  successfully  conducted  bj  him  for 
thirty  years  or  more.  Before  startini; 
the  Evening  News,  E.  V.  Hermange  was 
superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  Bun 
job-printing  office,  ije  was  a  i>ractkal 
man  and  thoroughly  competent  from  a 
general  business  detail  viewiioint,  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

A  few  years  after  establishing  the  News 
he  was  joined  in  the  ownershii)  of  the 
paper  by  the  late  James  R.  Brewer, 
who  took  over  the  editorial  end  of  the 
paper.  This  partnership  continued  un¬ 
til  they  sold  the  paper  to  a  Philadelphia 
syndicate  some  thirty  years  aftei  wards. 

Hermange  was  of  a  very  enterpris¬ 
ing  nature,  always  alert  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  up-to-date  methods.  He  was 
the  first  publisher  to  install  the  fast 
press.  South  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line,  and  enjoyed  this  distinction  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  Evening  News  occupied  the  after¬ 
noon  field  without  competition  of  any 
note  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  late  W.  M.  Laffan  during  this 
period  started  the  Evening  Bulletin,  but 
made  a  very  feeble  effort;  Hermange, 
after  a  short  existence,  buying  the  Bul¬ 
letin  plant.  This,  I  think,  ended  com¬ 
petition  to  the  News,  until  after  the  fire 
of  1904,  since  which  time  the  after¬ 
noon  field  has  greatly  developed,  and, 
to-day,  three  successful  afternoon 
papers  cover  the  territory. 

The  system  of  delivering  papers  to 
the  newsdealers  throughout  the  city, 
which  has  been  in  vogue  in  New  York 
for  so  many  years,  was  Introduced  by 
Hermange  in  Baltimore  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  he  establishing  his  own 
wagon  delivery,  thus  giving  perfect  and 
convenient  service  to  newsdealers 
throughout  the  city  and  to  the  news¬ 
boys  selling  in  sections  of  the  city  not 
convenient  to  the  office  of  the  ixiper. 
The  News  stable,  consisting  of  some 
dozen  teams,  was  installed  for  this 
work. 

Of  a  very  retiring  disposition,  still  he 
was  always  most  active  in  his  effoi  ts  to 
give  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  a  news¬ 
paper  that  covered,  from  a  nsws  and 
editorial  viewpoint,  the  world’s  happen¬ 
ings.  This  same  spirit  of  progres.sive- 
ness  was  also  con.stantly  shown  In  his 
willingness  to  help  any  public  or  charity 
affair.  The  best  that  he  could  give  was 
always  freely  given. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  can  look  liaek 
with  thoughts  of  kindness  to  his  first 
position.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  do  so.  Edward  V.  Hermange 
was  my  first  employer.  I  went  to  liim 
as  a  carrier  on  the  Baltimore  E^vening 
News  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  tilled 
every  position  in  his  business  office 
afterwards.  He  broke  me  in  and,  to  the 
thorough  and  at  times  severe  training 
that  he  gave  me,  I  credit  my  succi  ss- 
ful  work  of  after  years;  and  it  is  with 
a  strong  personal  feeling  of  deep  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  man  who  struggled  with  me 
for  my  future  good,  that  I  trust  the 
quiet  rest  that  his  activity  of  years 
earned  for  him,  is  his  now  and  will  <’on- 
tlnue  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  National  Democratic  Comndtfee 
has  begun  the  publication  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin,  a  weekly  news  sheet,  which  wail  be 
mailed  to  newspaper  editors. 
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just  passed  into  the  hands  of  new  own¬ 
ers,  the  Wabash  Printing  &  Publishing 
t’ompany,  which  was  recently  incor¬ 
porated  for  $30,000.  The  new  company 
was  formed  by  prominent  Wabash  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  James  U.  Almond,  for¬ 
merly  a  publisher  of  a  daily  newspaper 
at  Riverside,  Cal.  Mr.  Almond,  who 
will  be  in  active  charge  of  the  paper, 
as  owner  of  the  controlling  interest,  is 
a  native  of  Madison,  Ind.  He  has  had 
wide  experience  in  newspaper  work. 
Under  his  management  the  Times-Staf 
will  be  an  independent  Democratic  pa¬ 
per. 

Drumkight,  Okla. — Uou  S.  Allard,  re¬ 
cently  of  Shawnee,  Okla.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Drumright  Derrick,  and  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  will  make  some  exten¬ 
sive  changes  in  the  jdant,  enlarge  the 
paper,  effect  some  changes  in  its  poli¬ 
tics,  and  issue  a  much  Ijetter  daily  than 
has  been  heretofore  published  in  the 
town. 


DIXIK  girls  liked  new  YORK 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 


BRITISH  DEPORT  McCLURE 


liUFFAU),  N.  Y. — Frontier  Engraving 
Company,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $12,000; 
to  manufacture  plates  for  printing  and 
engraving;  directors,  Leo  A.  McMilian, 
Edward  C.  Suck,  and  Frederick  Macher, 
all  of  Buffalo. 

New  York  City. — Columbia  News 
Company,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $3,000; 
general  business  of  newspaper,  book, 
magazine,  stationery,  and  merchandise 
distributing  and  circulating;  directors, 
Albert  O.  Schwartz,  Max  Esberg,  and 
Louis  Heymann,  all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York  City. — Sprague  Rockwood 
t'ompany,  Inc.;'  capital  stock,  $5,000; 
newspaper  proprietors  and  general  pub¬ 
lishers,  general  advertising  business; 
directors,  Sprague  S.  Rockwood,  Robert 
Konersman,  and  Stacy  R.  Hills,  all  of 
New  York  city. 

New  York  City. — La  Prensa  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  New  York,  Inc.; 
capital  stock,  $10,000;  proprietors  and 
publishers  of  newspapers,  journals,  and 
magazines;  directors,  Hendrick  P.  De 
Vries,  Frederick  W.  Hersey,  and  Fran¬ 
cis  P.  Page,  all  of  New  York  city. 

Fabius,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. — 
Gardiner  Syndicate,  Inc.;  capital  stock, 
$50,000;  furnishing  newspaper,  periodi¬ 
cal,  and  other  advertising  and  news 
service;  printers  and  publishers;  direc¬ 
tors,  Thomas  R.  Gardiner,  of  Syracuse; 
Jack  W.  Leonard,  of  New  York  city, 
and  John  L.  Kyne,  of  East  Syracuse. 


Winners  in  Memphis  News- Scimitar’s 
Contest  Had  a  Fine  Time  Here. 

The  twenty  young  ladies  who  won  a 
trip  to  New  York  as  prizes  ia  a  oircula- 
tion  conte.st  conducted  by  the  Memphis 
News-Scimitar,  and,  in  the  care  of  that 
paper’s  circulation  manager  and  his 
wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lackey,  jr., 
saw  the  sights  of  this  town  from  Sun¬ 
day  to  Friday  of  this  week,  said  that 
they  had  "the  time  of  their  lives”  here. 

They  saw  Fifth  Avenue,  and  Broadway, 
and  the  East  Side;  visited  the  art  gal¬ 
leries  and  museums  and  many  places  of 
amusement,  and  were  shown  through 
some  of  the  big  newspaper  offices  of  the 
metropolis.  And  they  got  their  names 
and  tlieir  pictures  in  some  New  York 
papers,  too. 

"We  ve  had  the  grandest  time  in  the 
world,  here.”  said  one  of  the  young  wo¬ 
men  who  acted  as  spokesman  for  all'. 

"New  York  is  just  grand.” 

Leaving  this  city  yesterday  morning 
on  a  Day  Line  boat  for  Albany,  they 
were  to  arrive  in  Buffalo  this  morning 
and  .spend  to-day  at  Niagara  Falls,  Sun¬ 
day  in  Detroit,  going  from  Buffalo  by 
boat,  Monday  in  Chicago,  and  start  for 
home  Monday  night 

The  contest,  in  which  this  educational 
trip  for  twenty  Dixie  belles  was  the 
rather  unusual  prize,  covered  a  period 
of  twelve  weeks  and  was  held  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  western  Tennessee,  and  Ar- 
kansiis  by  the  News- Scimitar’s  own 
force.  It  resulted  in  the  addition  of  Every  newspaper  puKisher  in  the 
more  than  3,000  new  subscribers  to  that  country  should  he  represented  in  Wash- 
paper's  lists,  and  the  new  interest  in  the  ington  on  August  1  at  the  conference 
paper  aroused  throughout’  the  section  called  hy  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
covered  also  brought  a  ^rfatifying  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  news 
amount  of  new  advertising.  print  situation. 


American  Editor  Obliged  to  Return  Home 
on  the  Philadelphia  Today. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  McClure  was 
notified  that  he  must  returh  to  the 
United  States  on  the  Philadelphia 
which  sails  to-day.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  asked  for  an  explanation  of 
the,  order  for  Mr.-  McClure’s  deporta¬ 
tion. 

S.  S.  McClure,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  was  held  up 
by  British  authorities  at  Liverpool  last 
Tuesday,^  when  he  arrived  there  on  the' 
steamer  Philadelphia.  A  few  hours  later 
he  was  allowed  to  land.  At  the  Mail 
office  it  was  said'  that  Mr.  McClure  had 
anticipated  the  possibility  of  having 
some  difficulty  in  landing  in  En.gland 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Ford  peace  party.  It 
was  announced  in  England  while  the 
Ford  party  was  on  the  Continent  that 
no  member  of  it  would  be  allowed  to 
land  at  any  British  port.  Mr.  McClure 
was  unable  to  stop  in  England  on  his 
way  back  from  the  Continent  but  car¬ 
ried  with  him  on  his  present  trip  pass¬ 
ports  properly  vis4d  and  specifically 
naming  F^ngland  as  his  destination. 


College  Editors  in  Convention 

The  American  Association  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  Editors  held  its  annual 
conference  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Journalism  at 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Manhattan.  Representatives  of  institu¬ 
tions  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
present,  and  a  programme  of  addresses 
on  various  phases  of  publicity  and  edi¬ 
torial  work  was  given.  The  new  officers 
elected  were;  President,  W.  C.  McClin- 
tock,  Ohio  State  University,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  N.  A.  Crawford,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College;  sect Jiary-treasur- 
er,  Dr.  B.  E.  Powell,  University  of  Il¬ 
linois. 


Remember,  the  greatest  of  all  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  is  To-day.  Make  the  most 
of  it,  for  It  plays  no  return  engage¬ 
ments. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 
Wabash,  Ind. — The  Wabash  Times- 
Star,  which  was  established  eighteen 
years  ago  by  William  G.  Sharpe,  a  prac¬ 
tical  printer,  who  bought  out  and  con¬ 
solidated  two  competing  papers,  has 


’Coliege  Bred” — a  four  year.s’  loaf. 


Ask  Any  Mechanical  Expert 


not  interested  in  any  other  composing 
machine  to  report  to  you  on  the  design, 
material  and  workmanship  he  finds  in  the 


Model  A 
Single  Magazine 
$2100 


Model  B 
Two  Magazines 
$2600 


INTERTYPE 


Ask  any  machinist  or  operator  who 
knows  his  business  and  who  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  any  other  composing  machine 
to  report  to  you  on  its  simplicity,  flexi¬ 
bility  and  operating  qualities. 


Model  C 
Three  Magazines 
$3000 


Standardized  and 
Interchangeable 
Models.. 


We  Build  to  Serve 


MEW  ORLEAN'S 

316  CARON  DELET  ST 


CH  ICAGO 

OLD  COLONY  BLDG. 


NEW  YORK 

WORLD  BLDG. 


CANADIAN  AGENIS:  MILLER  *  RICHARD,  7  Jonlui  SirMt,  Toronto;  123  PrincoM  Stroot,  Wianipos. 
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SUPERIORIT 


Three  Leading  Daily  Newspapers  Furnish  Additional  Concretidd 


80  NEW  MULTIPLE  I 


Chicago  Tribune  * 

After  an  eighteen-day  cornparative  test 
of  the  LINOTYPE'  with  another  line¬ 
casting  machine,  The  Chicago  Tribune 
ordered  forty-one  new  Multiple  Maga¬ 
zine  Linotypes — thirty-nine  Model  18’s 
(two-magazine  Model  5)  and  two 
Model  16’s.  The  new  Linotypes  will  add 
versatility  and  flexibility  to  the  plant, 
and  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  fre¬ 
quent  magazine  changes  which  always 
occur  when  time  is  precious  and  even 
seconds  count.  These  new  machines  will 
replace  earlier  models  of  single-magazine 
Linotypes  that  have  been  in, continuous 
service  for  nearly  twenty-three  years. 


We  Have  a  Linotype  for  Every  Office  at  a  Price  \ 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMP^ 


C  H IC AGO :  11 00  S. ,  W abash' 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  646  Sacramento  Street 
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idence  of  the  Superiority  of  the  Linotype  Way  by  Ordering 


GAZINE  LINOTYPES 


rHAT  LASTS 


MODEL  16  LINOTYPE 
Double  Magazine 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE 
Three  Magazines 


^^Philadelphia  Record 

Fifteen  Model  8  (three-magazine)  and 
five  Model  17  (multiple-magazine)  Lino¬ 
types  are  being  installed  in  the  com¬ 
posing-room  of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Some  of  the  earlier  models  now  being  replaced  had 
been  in  constant  use  sixteen  to  twenty  hours  a  day 
for  tv\enty-four  years. 

New  York  Evening  Mail 

Nineteen  new  Multiple  Magazine  Lino¬ 
types — fifteen  Model  8’s  (three-maga¬ 
zine),  two  Model  9’s  (four-magazine), 

and  two  Model  14’s  (multiple-magazine)— will 
replace  single-magazine  machines  of  earlier  models 
in  the  Evening  Mail  plant,  bringing  the  battery  up  to 
twenty-five  Linotypes,  all  multiple-magazine  models. 


?  j/  Upon  Terms  Within  the  Reach  of  Every  Printer 

Y,  TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  ORLEANS:  549  Baron ne  Street  TORONTO:  Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd. 
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&  PUBLISHER 

r.iitercd  as  second-class  mail  matter 
in  the  New  York  Post  Office. 

Now  York,  July  29,.  1916. 


market  for  white  paper.  It  is  not  the 
.sole  province  of  a  policeman  to  offer 
advice  to  people  whose  property  has 
Ijeen  looted  as  to  how  they  may,  through 
strict  economie.s,  make  up  their  losses. 
He  .should  first  pay  strict  attention  to 
the  looters. 


the  commonest  question  asked.  The 
(llolKi  “comes  in"  through  having  ren¬ 
dered  a  valuable  service  to  all  adver¬ 
tisers,  as  well  as  to  four  hundred  good 
newspapecs^dnd  that’a-a  klhd  of  "com¬ 
ing  in”  ^sfhich,  lit  this  age,  rarely  fails 
to  “payl”  V  ; 


"He  that  use;;  many  words  for 
ihe  explaining  of  any  subject  doth, 
like  the  cuttlefish,  hide  himself  for 
the  most  part  in  his  own  ink.”—* 
Ray. 


THK  t'hicago  IJaily  News  has  been 
comiKdled,  this  year,  to  limit  the 
allotments  of  space  to  advertisers.  In 
spite  of  this  limitation,  proffered  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  extent  of  819  columns  had 
to  lie  omitted  entirely  in  the  course  of 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  This 
(•ondition  has  not  been  brought  about 
by  any  curtailment  in  the  size  of  the 
Daily  News.  Notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  white  paper,  this  great 
new.spaper,  selling  at  the  miracle-price 
of  one  cent  a  copy,  has  held  to  its 
quality-quantity  standards — and  these 
standards  have  long  established  the  alti¬ 
tude  records  for  American  newspapers. 


a  K.VODI)  JOKRNS  and  Robert  Vir- 
X  tue,  two  Chicago  advertising  men, 
have  conceived  the  plan  of  utilizing  ad- 
verti.sing  as  the  dominant  force  in  the 
campaign  to  elect  Mr.  Hughes  to  the 
Rre.sidency.  Chairman  Willcox,  of  the 
Republican  Campaign  Committee,  is" 
.said  to  fully  approve  the  plans.  It  is 
propo.sed  to  make  a  great  billlKiard  cam¬ 
paign,  and  to  also  use  newspaper  space, 
etc.  Is  it  conceivable  that  these  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  men  believe  that  the 
people  look  to  the  billboards  for  their 
political  news  and  discussions?  Are 
they  a  recognized  channel  of  informa¬ 
tion?  Would  a  single  vote  be  influenced 
through  billboard  advertising? 


THK  publishers  of  the  York  (Pa.) 

Di.spatch  have  sent  a  circular  let¬ 
ter  to  their  adverti.sers  soliciting  a  RE- 
DIX'TION  OF  BUSINESS.  It  is  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  .shortage  of  paper 
makes  it  necessary  to  curtail  the  size 
of  issues  for  the  present.  This  means 
that  a  newspar)er  of  the  class  of  the 
Di.spatch  cannot  publish  its  usual,  vol- 
time  of  adverti.sing,  at  its  usual  rates, 
at  a  profit.  Could  any  .situation  be 
more  intolerable  to  publishers?  Until 
the  jiaper  market  is  readjusted,  and  fair 
prici's  prevail,  advertising  rates  must 
lx-  iiicrea.sed  to  cover  the  extra  tax.  And 
this  is  not  always  possible,  for  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  adverti.sing  contracts  are  made 
for  long  terms,  and  have  lieen  basttd 
upon  normal  publishing  conditions. 


KEEPING  A  LIBEL  ALIVE 

SENATOR  LA  FOLLETTE,  in  hie 
address  ‘  td  the  Senate  on  '  the 
Naval  bill;  took'occasfQri"  to  resdri-*' 
rect  an  outworn  libel.  He  said:  “You 
have  been  influenced  by  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  great  daily-  papers  which 
resiKi/id  to  these  influences  and  -.dell 
theii*  editorial^  good-lHll  aloifl:  witla^heir 
.advert  isementji.” 

If  Senator  La  Follelte  does  not  krtbtv 
that,  this  is  untcpe,.  he„.  briUids...hiflj.-u 
.self  as  too  ignorant  and  biassed  a  man 
to  represent  a  great  State  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  If  he  does  know  that  it  is  untrue 
that  editorial  opinion,  in  p.ur  great  dail¬ 
ies,  cafr  Itek  purchase^  tiirbugh  purch^-" 
ing  auV »r Using' al<ao^,U^ut  still  t'He8--tO' i 
give  currency  to  the  libel,  his  case  is 
not  improved.  ,  - 

Thei-o  --was-  artimet  wheik  La  Follette' 
was  seriously --thodghtr'  about-^  as  -a  ' 
Presidential  po.ssibility. ,  If  you  would 
know  why  Iw  10  Aq  -longer  considered 
in  that  connexion,-  youi  may  find  -your 

answer,  and  the  measure  of  the  man, 

•  •  ♦/  *■ 
in  the  quoted  exiiressien  of  -his  viewa.- 

JACQUES  DEPOLia^R  &  RON,  ’  of 
New  York,  nTannfiicture.-'arid  sell^ 
wri.st  watches.  The  New  Ynrlr' Times' 
recently  printed  an  interesUng  little 
special  article  about  the:  -wrist  watcTi. 
The  jewellers  have  reproduced  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  are  sending  it  to  the  news- 
,  papers,  with  a."  letter  calling  attentibh 
to  it  and  suggesting  that  “an  article 
covering  these  features  would  make-’ in¬ 
teresting  reading  for  your  subscribers.” 
The  “feature.s”  menUoned  are  those  per¬ 
taining  to  the  special  watch"  sold"  by 
this  firm.  Careful  inspection  of  the  let¬ 
ter  does  not  disclose  any  purflose  pnfthe 
part  of  the  writers'  to  Jbuy  advertising ; 
space."  Nor  do  they  offer  to  furnish 
wrist  watches  free  to  anybody  who 
might  be  Ihterested  in  them.  As, they  , 
SELL  watches  they  should  BUY  ad.ver--' 
tising  space. 


JIM  AND  BILL 


Elizabeth  b.arrett  brown- 

2''4N(}  yfrotf  that  “the  poets  are  the 
"  ■oiTlY  'Aruth-tellers  left  to  Cod.” 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  was  a  poet  and 
a  truth-teller.  He  wrote  to  increase 
sum  human  tenijerne3»  in  the 
[)r  Id.  H|  was  the  spokcAnan  -  for 
childhood.  $  ^  ^  - 

Thirty  >^ars  ago  this*reveafcr  of  the 
formed  a  plSftTbrfh'  partner- 
shjjft,  yyth-.,thc  most  gifted  humorist  of 
his  time.  For  years  Nye  and  Riley  ap¬ 
peared  before  great  audiences  all  over 
the  country.  The  memory  of  one  of 
their  _  entertainments,  is  one  of  the 
bright) heritages. of  a  .multitude  of  men 
ainLAv'umeu,  to..siU-of  Whom  the  passing 
of  the  poet  is  a  present  sorrow. 

Nye  rare.ly  smiled.  With  him  grav¬ 
ity  'Was  not  a  ma.sk — for  he  was  a 
laugh-maker,  and  that  is  the  most  sad¬ 
dening  occupaUon  to  .  which  men  are 
callid.  Riley  beamed  and  smiled  al¬ 
ways.  Ha  ga\'e  the  impression  of  being 
the  happiest  man  alive — yet  his  read¬ 
ings  forced  the  tribute  of  tears  oftener 
than  of  smiles. 

In  their  readings  Nye  u.sually  ap¬ 
peared  first.  Responding  to  an  encore 
he  would  patiently  explain  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  he  was  programmed  to  appear 
more  than  once  during  the  evening. 
'“Mr.  Riley  is  to  read  to  you  for  a  while 
now,”  he  would  say;  “and  while  Mr. 
Riley  is.  out  hero  you  must  amuse  your¬ 
selves  the  best  you  can  until  1  come  out 
-atgain.”  ,  ■ 

’  i  •  '  .a 

-  Bill  Nye  crossed  the  bar  long  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  old  pal.  If  John  Kendrick 
Bangs’s  fabled  “Hou.seboat  on  the 
Sty.x”  is  still  cruising  on  the  misty 
river,  Nye  has  already  welcomed  to 
that.'  company  of  the  Immortals  the 
beloved  interpreter  of  child  life. 


S 


ECRirrARY  OF  CO.MMERCE  RED- 


newspaiKT  wili  soon  l)e  a  thing' of  the 
past:  that  not  only  will  subscription 
I»ri<'e.s  have  to  be  increased,  but  that 
advertising  rates  mu.st  be  raised  if  the 
new.spaixTs  are  to  meet  the  rising  co.sts 
of  |»roduction — chief  of  which  just'  now 
is  the  cost  of  white  pap«‘r.  In  a  general 
way  the  Secretary  is  right  in  iKith  con¬ 
clusions— and  his  official  position  lends 
force  to  his  suggestion.s.  But — the  Oov- 
ernment  at  Washington  is  an  instru- 
ment  of  .service  to  the  people,  and 
should  not  weakly  .surrender  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  artificially  created  “condi- 
tion.s,”  such  as  govern  the  present 


JUSTIUE  GUY,  of  the  New  York  Su-  - 
preme  Court,  condemns  the  prev¬ 
alent  practice  in  this  State,  of-  inade- 
quatefy.  advertising  real  e.state  which 
is  to  lie  sold  under  foreclosure.  He 
lioints  out  that,  through  “skimping”  in 
the  advertising  of  such  properties,  the 
owners  of  flr.st  mortgages  are  usually 
enabled  to  buy  in  .such  properties  for 
the  amounts  of  their  claim.s,  thus  wip¬ 
ing  out  the'  equities  of  the  owner's.  He 
announces  that  hereafter,  so  far  as  his 
own  jurisdiction  extends,  ,  advertise¬ 
ments  of  foreclosure  .sale.<r  must  in-, 
elude  full  descriptions  of  the  proper¬ 
ties,  thus  assuring  for  the  owners  of 
equities  a  fair  chance  of  protection 
when  the  .sales  are  made.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  same  conditions  lu-evail 
quite  genecally,  and  that  it.  is  pos.sil>le 
for  newspa^Ts  to,.  br.Lng  about  reforin-s 
in  this  matter  which  shall  conserve, 
through  en.*'orced  adequate  advertising, 
the  interests  and  rights  of  a  class  of 
property  owners' wto  are  the  Tictitrfs  of 
a  vicious  cu|tonu2^^^^^^^^ 

JASON  ROGERS,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Glol>c,  used  two  pages 
of  The  Editoii  ani>  Pi'hlisher  to  fur¬ 
nish  to  national  advertisers  useful  and 
authoritative  data  about  four  hundred 
dally  newspaper.**.  The  unusual  adver¬ 
tisement  has  cay.**Ed,  mqclU  comment.* 
“Where  does  the  GIoIk*  come  in?”  is 


“PUBLICITY” 

IN  last  weekls  issue,  of  this  newspa¬ 
per  we  printed  an  article  on  “Mo- 
’jon -Picture  Publicity,”  written  by 
Roltcrt  Grau,  of  the  “Press  Depart¬ 
ment”  of  the  Tom  Ince  Company.  In 
if.s  entirety  the  article  constitutes  a 
br.ad  indictment  of  the  intelligence  of 
ne'v.sjiai'er  managers. 

Mr.  incC  Comes,  to  New  York  with  a 
big  film  production.  He  spends  two 
thou.-umd  dollars  a  week  for  rentals  of 
billbo.-rrd  stand.s.  He  engages  an  expen¬ 
sive  .stafi  of  pre.ss  agents.  At  present 
his  pay-roll  for  this  staff  amounts  to 
a  thou.sand  dollars  a  week.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Grau — and  he  enters  a  t>ro- 
te.^t  against  the  policy — this  press  staff 
has  nothing  to  do  with  placing  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  newspapers.  These  men 
are  paid  very  large  .salaries  -  for  their 
ability  to  secure  free  “publicity”  for 
this  new  production. 

‘Mr.  Heath,  for  example,  originates. 
/’Ay  by  day,  ideas  that  are  "sight  drafts 
<•11  the  editc-ial  .sancttim  for  snace.  ’ 
It  .seems  that  it  is  no  iiart  of  Mr. 
Heath's  task  to  plan  ways  in  which 
paid  atlvertising  may  lie  made -effective. 
He  mu.st  earn  his  salary  by  his  clever- 
ijes.^  in_j  .securing  “publicitv.” 

Is  it  creditable  to  the  management  of 
newspapers  that  highly  paid  pre.ss 
.agents  may  earn  their  salarie.s  through 
their  ability  to  secure  something  for 
nothing  from  the  newspapers?  Are 
these  same  press  agents  securing  any¬ 
thing  for  their  employer,  throu,'’h  their 
■  rtefVPnTPss;  from*  the  billboard  intere.st.s? 
Two  thousand  dollars  a  wei-k  are  spent 


for  billlKiard  rentals.  Do  the  billboard 
jieorle  honor  the  “sight  draft  ideas" 
of  these  press  agents  for  free-  space? 

The  billboard  people  sell  space— but 
we  do  not  hear  of  their  giving  away 
great  amounts  of  it  because  of  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  the  press  agents.  C'ould  a 
jiress  agent,  assigned  solely  to  the  bill- 
board  end  of  the  publicity  campaign, 
earn  his  salary?  Why  should  he  be 
able  to  earn  it  in  the  newspiapcr  end 
of  the  campaign? 

Mr.  Grau  asserts  that  publicity  and 
advertising  are  one  and  the  .sa-iic  thing, 
and  wants  all  hypocrisy  on  that  point 
eliminated.  Under  present  conditions, 
however,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  n.^e  the 
word  “publicity”  if  you  mean  "adver¬ 
tising.”  For  “publicity”  has  come  to 
be  classed  as  that  form  of  advertising 
•which  you  secure  through  Ir.pnotu- 
ing  or  panhandling  an  ebror  or  man¬ 
ager,  while  “advertising”  means  some¬ 
thing  for  which  you  pay  money  *0  the 
man  who  sells  it. 


DAWN 


e-»-vHE  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  in 

I  its  campaign  of  opposition  to 
the  appropriation  carried  by  the 
Naval  Appropriations  bill  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  armor  plant,  has  lost — and  won! 

The  company  has  lost  the  immedi¬ 
ate  point  at  issue,  for  the  appropria¬ 
tion  has  passed.  But  the  company  has 
won  a  larger  measure  of  public  under¬ 
standing  and  approval  than  it  has  ever 
had  before — and  this  will  count  as  an 
asset  of  high  value  in  the  future  jdans 
and  activities  of  this  great  corporation. 

Th'j  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  ha.s 
dispensed  with  a  lobby  at  Washington. 
It  has  adopted  the  policy  of  frankness 
'With  the  jreople.  In  this  recent  tight 
it  has  presented  its  case  clearly  and 
convincingly,  through  the  use  of  paid 
advertising  space  in  the  newspapers, 
to  the  whole  public.  Instead  of  using 
the  nroney  of  its  stockholders  for  the 
corruption  of  legislator!?,  it  has  u.scd 
.some  ot  it  for  the  education  of  public 
opinion  and  sentiment. 

The  course  of  this  great  corporation 
in  thi.s  matter  is  a  Vdow  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  “invisible  government.”  It  is 
a  presage  of  the  dawn.  It  forecasts  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  the  .“yellow 
do.g”  a-s  a  factor  in  corporation  man¬ 
agement. 

Pioneering  requires  courage.  It  often 
means  temporary  defeat.  Peary  did  not 
reach  the  top  of  the  world  on  his  first 
effort.  The  Bethlehem  Company  has 
not  wen  the  decision  in  its  first  effort 
to  try  a  case  l>efore  a  jury  of  prrblic 
opinion.  But  it  has  shown  the  way  to 
other  corporations,  and  they  must  fol¬ 
low.  Hereafter  they  must  fight  in  the 
open  if  they  hope  to  -win. 


James  Whitcomb  Riley 

Space  for  a  poet  dead!  amid  the  mov.? 
Of  dying  heroes  slaughtered  day  ami 
night, 

.\mid  the  horrors  of  the  bloody  fight. 
Space  for  the  passing  of  a  loved  recluse! 
A  sunny  .soul  that  used  to  .stir,  enthuse. 
Sweeten  and  sati.sfy  and  set  aright 
0>ir  mind.s,  menaced  by  Mar's  or  Mam¬ 
mon’s  blight — 

Space  for  the  .story  of  the  Hoosier 
Muse! 


Yea,  and  in  afterwhiles,  when  records 
old 

Recite  the  sequel  of  the  .struggle  vast. 

When  Peace  and  Joy  and  Ju.stice  mani¬ 
fold. 

Enthroned  again,  hold  sway  secure  .d 
last. 

When  Ix)ve  usurps  the  hearthstone,  a.s 
of  yore — 

Space  for  a  poet  living  evermore! 

Jamus  C.  McNai.i.v. 
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personals 


IF  you  want  to  know  whether  you 
are  destined  to  he  a  success  or 
not,  you  can  easily  find  out.  The 
te>t  is  simple  and  infallible  are 
you  able  to  save  money?  If  not, 
drop  out.  You  will  lose.  You 
may  tliink  not,  but  you  will  lose 
as  sure  as  fate,  for  the  seed  of 
surcess  is  not  in  you. 

James  J.  Hill. 


N'KW  YORK. — John  Palmer  Gavit, 
managing  editor  of  the  Evening 
Post,  on  vacation,  will  .spend  the  month 
of  August  at  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 

,\lden  Seabury,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  N'evv  York  Commercial,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Aroostook  County,  Me. 

Wallace  Wheeler,  night  editor  of  the 
Central  News  of  America,  is  recover¬ 
ing  from  an  operation  for  hernia  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital. 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  city  editor  of 
the  Morning  World,  sailed  on  Wednes¬ 
day  on  the  steamer  Freidrich  Wilhelm 
Vlll,  for  Europe.  His  particular  desti¬ 
nation  is  said  to  be  Germany,  where  he 
will  remain  three  months. 

"Budd"  Fisher,  the  well-known  news¬ 
paper  cartoonist,  who  met  with  a  bad 
accident  about  three  weeks  ago  when 
an  overturned  automobile  crushed  his 
side,  breaking  several  bones,  is  recover¬ 
ing  and  a  day  or  two  ago  was  able  to 
leave  the  house  for  the  first  time. 

Joyce  Kilmer,  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Mag¬ 
azine,  who  is  also  a  pcsit  and  magazine 
contributor,  was  struck  by  an  Erie  pas- 
.senger  train  at  Suffern  on  Wednesday. 
He  was  on  his  way  from  Mahwah,  his 
home,  to  New  York  and  tried  to  cross 
the  tracks  ahead  of  the  locomotiye.  Two 
ribs  w'ere  broken. 

James  W.  Wells,  night  manager  of 
the  Woild's  biographical  department,  is 
spending  r.  two  weeks’  vacation  at  Mill 
Rift,  Pa. 


OTHER  (HTIES.— Pre.sley  Atkins, 
on  Augu.st  3,  succeeds  J.  Sherman 
Porter,  who  has  been  managing  editor 
of  the  I,exington  (Ky.)  Herald  for  the 
past  five  years.  Mr.  Porter,  retires  from 
newsjyaper  work.  Mr.  Atkins,  who  will 
have  charge  of  the  Herald  staff,  with 
the  title  of  night  editor,  is  a  newspaper 
man  of  exten.sive  experience,  having 
•served  on  the  .staff  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  the  Eouisville  Courier- 
Journal,  and  the  Cleveland  Header. 

N.  A.  Crawford,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  at  the  Kan.sas  State 
Agricultural  College,  was  elected  edito" 
of  the  Kansas  Churchman,  the  official 
publication  of  the  pjpiscopal  Diocese  of 
Kansas,  at  the  recent  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  He  was  al.so  made  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  church  pub¬ 
licity. 

Harold  G.  Nye,  formerly  of  I.iewis- 
ton  (Me.),  who  has  i)een  employed  by 
the  Associated  Press  in  Boston  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  has  just  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Paul  Stephen!?,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Durant  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat, 
but  more  recently  city  editor  of  the 
t'harnpaign  (Ill.)  Daily  Gazette,  has 
been  appointed  associate  editor  of 
.American  Farming,  published  in  Chic¬ 
ago. 

H.  W.  Blackeslee.  formerly  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Dallas  for  the  Associated  Press, 
but  now  news  editor  for  the  Central 
Division  of  the  A.  P.,  who  was  In  Dallas 
la.st  week  en  route  to  Chicago  after 
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JUDOE  JOUK  H.  CI.ARKE. 


One  of  the  owners  of  the  Youngstown 
(O.)  Vindicator,  who  was  recently 
appointed  to  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 


leaving  been  with  General  Pershing’s 
column  in  Mexico,  declares  that  along 
General  Pershing’s  line  of  communica¬ 
tion  is  the  “.safest  place  on  the  North 
American  continent.” 

Charles  J.  Haaga,  city  editor  of  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Daily  Courier,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  post  of  confidential  secretary 
to  former  Governor  William  Sulzer,  of 
New  York,  and  is  accompanying  Mr. 
and.  Mrs.  Sulzer  on  their  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

W.  J.  Hill,  who  until  recently  was 
publisher  of  the  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Post,  is  now  business  manager  of 
the  Alton  (Ill.)  Daily  Times.  Mr.  Hiil 
went  to  Alton  a  few  days  ago  to  take 
up  his  new  duties,  having  acquired  an 
interest  in  the  Times. 

Thomas  C.  Pettit,  veteran  editor  of 
the  Carlisle  County  (Ky.)  News  and 
president  of  the  First  District  Press 
Association,  has  resigned  as  Mayor  of 
Bardwell,  Ky.  He  said  he  could  not 
give  the  necessary  time  to  the  offee.  . 

Capt.  Henry  W.  Owen,  jr.,  editor  of 
the  Bath  Times,  who  belongs  to  the 
Fourth  Company,  C.  A.  C.,  has  been  de¬ 
tailed  for  recruiting  duty. 

Sam  Otis,  of  the  night  rewrite  staff  of 
the  Providence  Journal:  Miss  Nellie 
Pierce,  one  of  the  society  reporters,  and 
H.  H.  Kirby,  managin.g  editor  of  the 
Journal,  and  Fred  Hopkins,  suburban 
editor,  are  among  others  on  the  paper 
who  are.  enjoying  their  summer  vaca¬ 
tions. 

John  E.-  Monk,  whose  appointment  as 
Chairman  Willcox’s  chief  assistant  in 
the  management  of  the  Hughes  cam¬ 
paign,  was  announced  in  these  columns 
last  week,  has  had  an  extended  news¬ 
paper  career.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  Wa.shington  correspond¬ 
ents  having  reported  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  for  many  years  for  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  St.  Paul  Pioneor- 
Pre.ss.  He  is  a  member  of  the  famous 
Gridiron  ('lub,  and  a  charter  member  of 
the  National  Press  Club.  He  was  for 
.some  time  a  member  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Correspondents’  Club. 

Truman  T.  Pier.son,  until  recently 
•suburbfin  and  sporting  editor  of  the 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)* Courier-News,  Is  now 
covering  New  York  and  vicinity.  In  the 
news  and  advertising  Held  for  several 
Western  trade  magazines.  While  on  the 
Courier-News  Mr.  Pierson  originated  a 
column  of  original  comment  which  was 


a  combination  of  wit,  humor,  and  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  which  won  many  friends  for 
bis  paper. 

(jharles  Hamilton  Frost,  manager  of 
the  Plainfield  Courier-News,  will  spend 
the  month  of  August  at  flie  Plattsburgh 
camp. 

Heslie  Fort,  editor  of  the  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Press,  is  spending  the 
summer  in  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 


WASHINGTON.— Rudolph  Kauff¬ 

man,  managing  editor  of  th' 
Wa.shington  Star,  .is  spending  his  sum¬ 
mer  at  his  camp  in  the  Maine  woods. 

William  R.  Thom,  of  the  capitol  staff 
of  the  United  Press,  has  resigned  and 
will  return  to  Canton,  Ohio,  to  engage 
in  the  practice  of  law. 

Harry  Shannon,  exchange  editor  of 
the  Washington  Star,  has  just  returned 
from  a  three  weeks’  stay  at  the  Platts¬ 
burgh  Citizens’  Military  (^amp. 

David  S.  Barry,  the  veteran  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  at  present  repre¬ 
senting  the  Providence  Journal,  and 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin, 

has  been  selected  by  the  Republican 
Campaign  Committee  to  manage  the 
publicity  bureau. 

J.  Crosby  McCarthy,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  accompanied  the  district 
militia  to  Bisbee,  Arizona,  where  ho  is 
now  stationed,  with  the  troops. 

A.  T.  Colwell,  head  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  copy  desk,  after  six  weeks’  ill¬ 
ness  following  an  operation  for  appen¬ 
dicitis,  has  returned  to  his  duties. 

La  Bert  St.  Clair,  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Associated  Press,  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  assigned  to  Norfolk  (Va.)  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  German  sub¬ 
marines. 

E.  H.  Cau.scy,  W.  J.  D.  Melvin,  of  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Star  and  NewbolJ 
Noyes,  son  of  Frank  B.  Noyes,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Washington  Star  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  will  shortly  leave  for  the 
Plattsburgh  Citizens’  Military  Training 
camp. 

Mark  Watson,  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  who  has  been  on  the  Mexican  bor¬ 
der  for  several  months,  has  returned 
here  to  resume  his  work  with  the  Trib¬ 
une  Bureau. 

Theodore  W.  Noyes,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star,  is  spending  his  vaca¬ 
tion  automobiling  in  New  England. 

.Andrew  R.  Kelly,  formerly  Washing¬ 
ton  representative  of  the  Boston  Ameri¬ 
can,  is  now  doing  Congressional  work 
for  the  Washington  Herald. 

AVilliam  A.  Bird,  jr.,  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  Bureau,  is  spending  his  vaca¬ 
tion  at  his  former  home  in  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

Sumner  Curtis,  well  known  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  is  now  the  New 
York  representative  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

Alfred  Pittman,  formerly  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  Bureau  in 
this  city,  and  now  of  the  System  man- 
azine,  published  in  Chicago,  was  a  re¬ 
cent  visitor  to  the  capitol. 

W.  P.  Spurgeon,  recently  of  the 
Washington  Herald,  has  been  made 
general  editorial  manager  of  the  AV’ash  ■ 
Ington  Post  and  Cincinnati  Inquirer. 

John  H.  Payne,  who  for  the  past  four 
years  has  acted  as  eastern  manager  for 
the  Crawford  Publi.shing  Company,  of 
Chicago,  with  offices  at  21  Park  Row. 
New  York,  has  re.slgned  and  has  taken 
a  po.sltion  with  the  Cincinnati  Post. 


Every  newspaper  pu7ilishrr  in  the 
country  should  he  represented  in  Wash- 
inpton  on  Aupust  1  nt  the  conference, 
called  hy  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  elarifyinp  the  neies 
print  situation. 


Boston.— Miss  Elizabeth  Burt,  a 
special  writer  on  the  Post,  is  ill  at 
W'iscassett.  Maine. 

George  B.  C.  Rugg,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post,  has  started  his  annual 
vacation. 

AVilliam  Creed,  son  of  Judge  Creed,  of 
South  Boston,  is  covering  the  South 
Shore  for  the  American  this  summer. 

Frank  Chase  has  joined  the  Boston 
Herald  staff. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Haven,  formerly  of  the 
Post,  is  doing  rewrite  on  the  Herald. 

.A1  La  Breque,  city  editor  of  the 
Quincy  Telegram  and  local  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Boston  papers,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Montreal,  where  he  visit¬ 
ed  his  parents. 

Ex-Mayor  Howard,  who  has  been 
editing  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Advance, 
has  returned  to  Salem,  where  he  is  eni- 
l)loyed  on  a  local  new.spaper. 

Carroll  J.  Swan,  the  widely  known 
advertising  man  who  is  a  .st'cond  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  First  Cori)s  of  Cadets,  has 
been  doing  recruiting  in  AA’orcester. 

Frank  Brock,  of  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une,  has  l)een  visiting  his  friend. 
•Americo  A.  Brogi,  of  La  Notizie,  an 
Italian  daily. 

John  Buchanan,  a  well  known  adver¬ 
tising  man  in  Boston,  has  secured  >i 
position  as  publicity  repre.sentative  of 
the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  (’ouipanc. 


PORTL.AND,  Oi!E.— Tom  \\^  Gerl>er. 

Portland  manager  for  the  United 
Pres.s,  formerly  court-house  reporter  on 
the  Oregonian,  has  been  promoted  to  com¬ 
mercial  manager  of  the  I’acific  divi.sion 
of  the  United  Press  with  headquarters 
at  San  Francisco. 

G.  Robert  Mc.Au.slan.  formerly  with 
the  Drygoods  Economi.st,  now  profes.sor 
in  the  department  of  commerce.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  is  conducting  classes 
in  salesman.ship  among  the  salespeople 
of  a  local  department  store. 

Donald  J.  Sterling,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Journal,  is  making  an  extended 
Ea.stern  trip. 

Victor  Murdock,  who  won  his  spurs 
on  the  AV'ichita  Eagle,  Imt  who  is  now 
national  chairman  of  the  Progres.siv'o 
party,  was  here  recently  on  a  Cha!itau- 
qua  tour.  He  goes  to  China  in  .August. 


PITTSBURGH.  —  George  S.  Oliver. 

president  of  the  Chronicle  Tele¬ 
graph,  Pittsburgh,  is  at  his  de.sk  again 
after  an  oi)eratif>n  for  atii>endicitis. 

Tjouis  AA''.  Strayer,  president  of  llu' 
Gridiron  Club  and  the  well-known 
AVa.shington  correspondent  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Di.spatch,  .s<'ooped  the  city  with 
his  .story  on  the  removjil  from  office  of 
Postmaster  G.  AA^  McNeil,  of  Pitt.sburgh. 

John  It.  Ball,  political  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post,  is  in  the  Eiist  on  ;> 
holiday.  Frank  Kirkpatrick,  city  editoi', 

AV.  J.  Italmer,  and  C.  J.  Murray,  of  the  j 

s;ime  paper,  are  also  holidaying  in  the 
East. 

Harry  A.  Milholland,  of  the  Pitt.sburgh 
Pres.s,  ha.s  returned  from  a  sojourn  at  j 

Hot  Spring.s,  Va.,  and  Ejiglesmere.  Pa. 


AD  AGENCY  NOTES 
The  AA’ilton  (Conn.)  Stiir  ha.s  ap¬ 
pointed  ('.  F.  AA’addell.  of  10.">  North 
Deai'l>orn  Street.  Chicago,  as  AVesfern 
n'presentative,  and  George  B.  David, 
of  171  Madison  .Avenue,  New  York, 
Eastern  representative. 

1.  .A.  Klein,  Eastern  representative  of 
the  Detroit  New.s.  the  Cincinniiti  In¬ 
quirer.  the  Columbus  Di.spatch.  the 
Pitt.sburgh  Press,  and  other  important 
newspaper.s.  ha.s  resigned  the  Ea.stern 
representation  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
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REAL  ESTATE  ADS  ARE 
ILLEGAL  WHEN  SKIMPY 


Justice  Guy,  in  Supreme  Court,  Orders 
Full  Descriptions  Printed  in  the  Fu¬ 
ture  to  Protect  Equities  of  Owners 
and  the  Rights  of  Prospective  Pur¬ 
chasers  at  Sales. 

Justice  Guy,  of  the  New  York  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  has  ofBcially  condemned 
the  false  economy  of  inadequate  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  case  of  foreclosure  pro¬ 
ceedings,  in  a  statement  made  public  for 
the  benefit  of  owners  whose  equities  are 
imperilled  by  the  practice  of  skeleton¬ 
izing  the  description  of  the  property  to 
l)e  .sold  instead  of  setting  forth  a  full 
legal  description  as  required  by  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure. 

The  result  of  this  skimping  on  the 
advertising  bill,  .says  the  Justice,  Is  that 
bidding  is  narrowed  down  to  such  a  few 
that  real  estate  is  generally  bought  in 
for  the  face  value  of  the  mortgage  and 
exi)enses,  thus  wiping  out  the  equity  of 
the  owner. 

“Thi.s,”  said  the  Justice,  "is  false  econ¬ 
omy  and  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
statute.  1  shall  require,  while  I  sit  in 
Part  II,  Special  Term,  during  the  com¬ 
ing  week,  that  all  orders  for  the  sale  of 
real  property  under  foreclosure  which 
may  l)e  presented  to  me  for  signature 
shall  contain  a  clause  directing  the  ref¬ 
eree,  in  his  published  advertisement,  to 
set  forth  a  full  description  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  as  contained  in  the  final  judgment. 

MUST  GIVE  FULL  KNOWLEDGE. 

“The  attention  of  this  Court  has  been 
called  to  some  recently  published  adver¬ 
tisements  in  foreclosure  proceedings 
where  the  referee  has  failed  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  Section  2391, 
sub-division  4,  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro¬ 
cedure.  This  directs  that  a  notice  of 
sale  mu.st  specify  ‘a  description  of  the 
mortgaged  property,  conforming  sub- 
.stantially  to  that  contained  In  the  mort¬ 
gage.’ 

“Such  referees  have,  in  lieu  thereof, 
infserted  diagrams  of  the  property  with 


brief  references  to  matters  of  record  In 
the  Registrar’s  office.  Such  advertise¬ 
ment  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  proper 
compliance  with  the  requirement  of  the 
statute,  nor  does  it  answer  the  purposes 
for  which  the  law  prescribes  that  notice 
of  sale  shall  be  given,  namely,  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  parties  in  interest,  in¬ 
cluding  the  owner  of  the  equity,  by  fur¬ 
nishing  prospective  purchasers  with 
‘full  detailed  knowledge’  of  the  property 
to  be  sold,  including  restrictions  in  title, 
and  the  amount  of  liens  of  record 
against  it,  so  as  to  invite  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  competitive  bidding  at  the  sale. 

“To  require  prospective  purchasers  of 
the  property  in  advance  of  a  proposed 
sale  to  examine  records  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  which  the  published 
advertisement  should  give  them,  is  to 
defeat  the  very  object  of  the  statute,  to 
practically  prevent  competitive  bidding, 
and  to  insure’  in  nearly  every  instance 
the  buying  in  of  the  property  by  the 
mortgagee  for  the  amount  due  under 
the  mortgage  or  less.” 


Watch  for  Retiring  Chairman 

The  advertising  bureau  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  Chamber  of  Commerce  heard  on 
July  17  the  announcement  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  of  the  bureau,  of  the  retirement  of 
W.  W.  Cribbins,  for  the  last  year  chair¬ 
man  of  the  body  and  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Clubs,  which  will 
meet  in  Oakland  next  year.  William  H. 
Barry,  on  behalf  of  the  bureau,  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Cribbins  with  a  gold  watch, 
as  a  souvenir  of  his  services  with  the 
Oakland  bureau.  Mr.  Cribbins  will  de¬ 
viate  the  coming  year  to  general  work 
on  the  Coast,  with  the  Coast  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  to  securing  a  large  attendance 
for  the  Oakland  convention.  Secretary 
Joseph  E.  Ca^ne,  of  the  Chamber,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  luncheon. 


Every  netespaper  publisher  in  the 
country  should  be  represented  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  August  1  at  the  conference 
called  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  news 
print  situation. 


Staff  Changes  in  Bridgeport,'  Conn. 

Following  several  changes  in  the  Bo- 
lande-McNeil  combination  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  J.  Edward 
Elliott,  managing  editor  of  the  Evening 
Standard,  will  be  managing  editor  of  the 
Morning  Telegram,  succeeding  George 
E.  Waldo,  and  Clifford  B.  Crudgington, 
city  editor  of  the  Standard,  will  be  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  same  paper.  Wil¬ 
liam  Jackson,  formerly  of  the  New  Ha¬ 
ven  Register,  will  be  city  editor  of  the 
Standard.  The  changes  will  go  into  ef¬ 
fect  July  31.  Mr.  Waldo,  whose  father 
has  been  associate  editor  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Standard  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
wiil  retire  from  the  newspaper  business, 
it  is  rumored. 


MORE  PERSONALS 
LEVELAND. — Charles  H.  Fentress, 
business  manager  of  the  Press,  is 
spending  his  vacatijon  ai  Spirit  Lake, 
near  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

K.  R.  Watson,  day  city  editor  of  the 
Leader,  will  take  up  general  work  for 
that  newspaper,  and  G.  G.  Nadolleck 
will  succeed  him  on  the  city  desk. 

Robert  Larkin,  for  twenty  years 
Central  Station  reporter  for  the  Leader, 
is  doing  something  like  his  5,000th  mile 
on  a  motor  cycle  trip  in  New  York 
State.  Mr.  Larkin  was  one  of  the  first 
reporters  to  use  a  motorcycle  when  they 
were  introduced  in  news-gathering  here. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.— George  A.  Fisher, 
circulation  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  has  returned  from 
a  month’s  Eastern  trip,  after  attending 
the  annual  convention  of  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  and 
visiting  the  offices  of  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Herminia  Peralta  Dargie,  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  sail¬ 
ed  on  Saturday  for  South  America, 
where  she  will  visit  relatives  for  several 
months.  She  will  be  in  Buenos  Aires  all 
of  next  month,  enjoying  the  diversions 
of  the  fashionable  world  during  the 
height  of  the  operatic  and  sports  season. 
She  expects  to  return  here  about  Christ¬ 
mas  time. 


William  S.  O’Brien,  former  owner  of 
the  Marysville  (Cal.)  Democrat,  has  an. 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  Congress,  as 
representative  from  the  First  District  of 
California,  to  succeed  William  Kent, 
who  has  announced  his  intention  not  to 
run  for  reelection. 

De  Putron  Gliddon,  a  writer  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  who  is  touring 
the  Coast,  has  been  spending  a  few  days 
in  the  city. 

Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper,  of  New  York, 
historian  for  the  National  Association 
for  Woman  Suffrage  and  a  noted  speak¬ 
er  and  writer,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  reception,  given  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  at  Ebell  Hall,  in  Oakland,  Cal. 

Among  the  newspaper  men  who  are 
visitors  in  San  Francisco  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  F.  V.  Dewey,  publisher  of  a 
paper  at  Hanford;  Charles  Harris,  of 
Merced:  C.  H.  Mery,  of  Sacramento; 
Frank  C.  Doty,  of  Ventura. 


SEATTLE,  Wash. — Prof.  F.  G.  Kane, 
head  of  the  journalism  department 
of  the  University  of  Washington,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
Company,  of  Detroit.  His  successor  has 
not  yet  been  named. 

Carter  Brooke  Jones,  who  is  with  the 
Washington  State  National  Guards,  on 
the  Mexican  border,  and  who  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer  to  enlist,  is  informing  Seattle 
people  of  the  doings  of  the  troops  in  the 
South,  through  the  columns  of  the  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

John  Bechdolt,  until  recently  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
has  resigned  to  take  a  position  on  the 
feature  staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

L.  P.  Hall,  editor  of  the  Williams 
(Cal.)  Farmer  and  secretary  of  the 
Williams  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Miss  Sarah  Skidmore,  a  former  resi¬ 
dent  of  Kentucky,  were  married  in 
Woodland  last  week.  Mr.  Hall  is  asso¬ 
ciated  in  business  with  his  brother,  J. 
P.  Hall.  He  formerly  owned  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  Exponent,  at  Esparto,  Yolo 
County. 

Harold  Audas  Knight,  who  was  for 
some  time  a  member  of  the  city  staff  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  and  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Oneida  office  of  the 
Syracuse  Journal,  and  Miss  Helen  Swift 
Brewer,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  were  married  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Utica 
on  Saturday,  July  15.  Mr.  Knight  was 
graduated  from  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University,  in  the 
class  of  1914. 

Hugh  Baillie,  former  San  Francisco 
newspaper  man,  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  and  Miss  Con- 
.stance  Scott,  of  San  Francisco,  who  has 
also  done  journalistic  work  in  that  city, 
eloped  and  were  married  in  Oakland, 
Cal.,  on  July  15. 

Mrs.  Dell  M.  Wright,  a  well-know'n 
South  Dakota  newspaper  woman,  w'ho 
has  been  connected  with  the  Mobridge 
(S.  D.)  News  and  the  Bulletin,  and  with 
a  number  of  other  South  Dakota  papers, 
was  married  recently  to  Millard  Robert¬ 
son,  a  professional  man  of  Deputy,  Ind. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  of 
the  betrothal  of  Miss  Lucy  Lehman, 
daughter  of  Fire  Lieut,  and  Mrs.  George 
Lehman,  of  Brooklyn,  to  C.  Churchill 
Worden,  a  member  of  the  local  staff  of 
the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Miss  Margarter  Martin,  of  Bellevue, 
Pa.,  to  Lawrence  L.  Lancaster,  sporting 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph. 


The  New  York  Sun 

is  pleased  to  announce  that  it  is  now 
represented  in  the  foreign  advertising 

A  -  ,  • 

field  directly  from  its  own  offices 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
208  South  La  SaUe  Street 
Chicago 


EASTERN  OFFICE 
150  Nassau  Street 
New  York 
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TheDailyBeaconLightSincelSOl 

‘‘  Change  lays  not  her  hand  upon  Truth  ’’ 

— Swinburne. 


On  November  16,  1801.  when  the  New  York  Evening 
as  a  daily  newspaper,  TRUTH  was  the  watchword  in  its 


Post  was  founded 
prospectus. 
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ASSOCIATED  ADVERTISING 
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SING 


JULY.  1916. 


Carl  Hunt,  Editor 


P  S  PI.OKEA,  Business  Manaser,  80.t  Mcr 
cliants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis 
FRANK  K  MORRISON.  Eastern  Advcrlis- 
ing  Manager,  I  I.IJ  Broadway,  New  York  City 


extci 

^1 


Now.  many  general  advertisers  will  do  I 
wliat  the  Ingersoll  people  did.  and  the  1 
truth-in-advertising  movement  strikes  a 
new  pace! 

Now,  it  is  up  to  the  retail  advertisers 
of  the  country  to  adopt  some  such  man-  i 
ifesto  As  a  class,  they  have  been  slower  j 
to  grasp  the  importance  of  truthful  ad¬ 
vertising.  either  as  it  affected  them  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  but  the  time  will 
come,  and  when  it  docs,  the  last  peg  will 
have  been  knocked  out  from  under  un¬ 
truthful  advertising  in  any  medium  of 
extended  circulation  or  influence 


E  GREATEST  THING 
IN  THE  WORLD 


CoiMVS  10  CCNTS,  $1  A  Vf.ar 


- ^keartl 


The  church  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  for  us  a  message  which, 
if  sve  will  but  heed  it.  is  a  balm  for 


THE  COUNTING  ROOM 
—AND  T RUT  11 

There  is  gomg  to  be  a  premium 
on  clean  advertising  columns!  Yes, 
we  have  long  said  that,  in  voices 
that  were  half  hope  and  half  conviction 

Some  voices  in  the  wilderness  have  said  okoihai  a  f—i 

it  over  and  over,  lo  these  many  years,  lem— that  of  reaching  the  man  oUtsia 
while,  m  the  meantime,  some  of  the  pub-  (he  fold 


earthly  tribulations,  an  inspiration  to 
ercome  difficulties  and  evil .  a  sourl 
oy  such  as  nothing  else  will  provid 
— ^nd  that  this  same  message,  heeded 
will  fulfill  that  world-old  human  longir 
for  a  life  beyond  the  curtain  of  tl) 
grave. 

For  centuries,  the  church  has  strut 
gled  against  a  great  and  growing  prof 


lishers,  while  happier  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  were  protecting  their 
readers,  were  nevertheless  wondering 
when  decency  would  count  for  more  in 
the  counting  room 

The  time  has  arrived  At  ijj  Dayton 
meeting,  which  will  go  down  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  advertising  as  one  of  the  greatest 
gatherings  in  the  development  of  the 
craft,  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  adopted  a  formal  resolution, 
pledging  its  members  to  prefer  publiea- 
tions  whose  columns  arc  clean. 

A  month  or  two  ago,  when  the  In¬ 
gersoll  watch  people  placed  some  adver¬ 
tising  copy  on  the  basis  of  the  cleanliness 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  territory  to  be 
covered,  it  surprised  some  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  pretty  nearly  out  of  their  boots. 
In  some  cases,  this  was  the  first  time 
when  the  counting  room  had  shared  in 
the  benefits  of  clean  columns  in  such  an 

nparent  fashion. 


At  least  many  of  the  people  in 
pews  do  not  cs|)ecially  need  to  hea 
message,  despite  the  fact  that  they  • 
not  be  content  not  to  hear  it.  It’s  t! 
outside  who  oftencst  needs  it. 

In  all  the  years,  this  non-gO', 
dom  been  reached.  Occasio'" 
modic  success  has  come  th 
v.il”  meetings.  But  the  sol- 
been  approached  It  has  r 
The  church  has  longed 
get  its  message  before  * 
to  ieefi  il  there — to 
mind  the  thought  th 
for  him;  to  tell  hi' 
and  with  such  for 
not,  forget  it.  ' 

'Though  still 
munities  with 
for  device—/ 
some  mann- 
the  church 
and  the 


“The  design  of  this  paper  's  to  diffuse 
among  the  people  correct  information 
on  all  interesting  subjects;  to  inculcate 
lust  principles  in  religion,  morals  and 
politics  ;  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
sound  literature.” 


This  high  standard  of  ethics,  adopt¬ 
ed  more  than  115  years  ago,  has  kept 
the  columns  of  The  Evening  Post 
clean  and  unsullied.  During  that 
time  it  has  published  regularly,  hand 
in  hand  with  news  and  editorial  en¬ 
lightenment,  the  important  announce¬ 
ments  of  national  as  well  as  local 
advertisers  who  use  only  the  public 
prirlts  whose  columns  are  clean. 

“Correct,”  “just,”  “sound,”  are 
elements  of  truth  which  make  for 
moral  integrity.  Not  only  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  but  in  the  past,  and  now,  will 
advertisers  find  this  the  standard  of 


®l)c  Keto  Hicnrh  ^lijening 


More  than  a  Newspaper 
— a  National  Institution 
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JAMKS  (;(>|{I)i>N  BKNWKTT  HEKE 


Owner  «,f  New  York  IleraM  Ueturns  for 

Visit — To  (ainsider  a  New  lan-ation. 

James  (Jordon  Bennett,  owner  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  who  make.s  hi.s  home 
i.i  Paris,  arrived  in  Xew  York  last  Mon¬ 
day  on  the  .steam.ship  I^afayette.  He  is 
;:e»-onipanied  hy  hi.s  wife,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  the  Harone.s.se  George  de  Keuter, 
and  hy  her  .son,  the  i)resent  Baron  de 
Keuter,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
five,  who  is  visiting  .Vmeriea  for  the 
fir.st  lime.  They  are  staying  at  the 
Kla'a  Hotel,  and  exp<‘et  to  remain  here 
about  six  weeks. 

•Mr.  Bf-nnett’.s  last  visit  to  Xew  York 
was  about  two  y»‘ars  ago,  or  a  little 
longer,  and  as  his  marriage  took  place 
smee  that  time,  this  is  the  first  trip  on 
whi«h  h(!  brought  Mr.s.  Ik'nnett  with 
him.  It  is  under.stood  that  while  here 
.Mr.  Bennett  will  decide  the  question  of 
a  new  location  for  the  Herald’s  plant 
and  offices,  concerning  which  various 
rumors  have  be<-n  current  in  newspaper 
l  ircles  for  some  time.  His  lea.se  of  the 
pre.sent  .site  of  the  Herald  Building,  at 
Broadway,  35th  to  30th  Street,  and 
Sixth  Avenue,  which,  with  the  Jidjacent 
neighborhood  has  Ik'oii  known  as  Her¬ 
ald  S<iuare  for  many  y<‘ar.s,  still  has 
about  live  years  to  run.  It  is  also  re¬ 
ported  that  he  is  to  consider  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  new 
e<jiiii»ment  for  the  Herald,  including  a 
new  rotagravurc  press  for  picture  print¬ 
ing. 

The  following  staff  changes  have  been 
m.ado  this  week:  Frank  B.  Flaherty, 
formerly  circulation  manager,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Telegram;  Kendall  B.  Cres- 
sey  has  Is'en  made  a<lverti.sing  manager 
of  the  Herald;  George  Holland,  former¬ 
ly  jidvertising  manager  of  the  Herald, 
has  iKrcn  apiHiinted  adverti.sing  manager 
of  the  Telegram. 

Mcclin<;  of  A.  P.  l)irc<dors 

The  executive  committee  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  A.ssociated  Press  met 
at  the  general  offices  in  Xew  York  July 
3(5.  Those  present  were  Frank  B.  Noyes, 
of  the  Washington  tl>.  C.)  Star;  presi¬ 
dent;  .\dolt)h  .S.  (>chs,  of  the  Now  York 
Times;  Charles  Hoiikins  ('lark,  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant;  Charles  A. 
Kook,  of  the  Pitt.sburgh  (Pa.)  Dispatch, 
and  ( iswald  (Jari  ison  Villard,  of  the 
New  York  Kvening  Po.st.  Melville  K. 
Stone,  the  general  manager  of  the  Asso- 
ciated  Press  and  Frederick  Boy  Martin, 
assistant  manager,  were  al.so  present. 
The  appli<ation  cf  the  Xew  York  Ckim- 
mircial  for  inemlxTship  was  acted 
upon  adver.scly.  Koutine  matters  occii- 
pie<l  the  attention  of  the  committee  the 
entire  day. 


MSITGKS  TO  NEW  YOBK 

\  ictor  !•'.  l.,aw.son,  Chicago  Daily 
Xew  s. 

Franklin  P.  Gla.ss,  Birmingh.am 
<.\la.)  Xews. 

Wm.  Simpson,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

George  M.  Kogers.  Cleveland  Plain 
Ib-aler. 

.1.  F.  MacKay,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe. 

K.  H.  Hill,  general  manager  of  the 
Borainc  (O.)  Xews. 

H.  H.  Henes,  adverti.sing  manager  of 
the  same  paper. 

Walker  Hoss,  managing  editor  of  the 
Xew  Orleans  States. 


Every  netespaper  putiligher  in  the 
rountry  should  he  reprnented  in  Wash- 
inffton  on  Aufiust  t  nt  the  conferenrr 
railed  hy  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  clarifyiny  the  neies 
print  situation. 


PINDELL  MERGES  PEORIA  PAPERS 


Buys  the  Morning  Transcript  and  Com¬ 
bines  it  with  His  Evening  Journal. 

Peokia,  Ill.,  July  24. — The  Pqoria 
Transcript,  founded  in  1855,  and  the 
only  morning  newspaper  in  this  city, 
again  changes  ownership.  As  re¬ 
ported  in  The  Editor  and  Publishe» 
la.st  week,  the  Transcript  was  sold  for 
$60,000  on  July  20,  at  a  referee  Jn 


Henry  M.  Pindell. 


bankruptcy’s  sale  to  Col.  George  T. 
Buckingham,  of  CTiicago,  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  William  B.  McKinley  interests, 
holders  of  $46,000  of  the  paper’s  stock. 

It  has  now  lieen  bought  by  Henry 
M.  I’indtll,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Peoria  Journal,  an  evening  paper,  which 
i.ssues  also  a  Sunday  edition,  and  the 
two  papers,  it  is  announced,  will  be  con- 
.solidaled. 

Mr.  I^ndell  was  brought  into  inter¬ 
national  prominence  three  years  or  so 
ago  by  President  Wilson’s  offer  to  him 
of  the  Ambas-sadorship  to  Uussia,  which 
honor  he  declined. 

Acquisition  of  the  Transcript  makes 
five  new.spapers  Mr.  Pindell  has  owned 
in  Peoria.  He  founded  the  Herald  in 
1889.  He  purcha.sed  the  Tran.script  and 
the  Times  in  1898.  The  Transcript  he 
consolidated  with  the  Herald  under  the 
name  of  Herald-Transcript,  and  sold  the 
Times  to  the  Journal.  In  1902  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  Journal  and  sold  the  Tran¬ 
script.  The  new  owners  continued  pub¬ 
lication  as  the  Transcript. 

With  the  exception  of  Fred  A.  Stowe, 
(“ditorial  writer,  the  iiersonnel  of  tho 
Transcript  staff  has  been  completely 
changed.  New  men  have  joined  the  staff 
and  the  news  side  of  the  Transcript 
will  l>e  given  the  greatest  emphasis. 

The  editorial  statement  of  the  new 
publisher,  the  first  morning  of  his  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  new  Transcript,  sets 
forth  his  aims,  purposes,  and  ideals 
which  will  promote  every  move  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Transcript  as  a 
Pindell  publication. 


Wins  Pulitzer  Scholarship 
The  Pulitzer  residence  .scholarship  of 
$600,  e.stabli.shed  by  funds  left  to  Bar¬ 
nard  College  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  late 
owner  of  the  New  York  World,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  daughter,  Ducille,  has  been 
awarded  to  Miss  Jane  Kerr  Chase,  of 
Spring  Brook,  Wis.,  who  received  her 
college  prejiaratlon  at  Kemper  Hall,  Ke¬ 
nosha,  Wis.  This  .scholarship  is  one  of 
several  established  by  Mr.  Pulitzer,  all 
of  which  are  open  only  to  women  who 
do  not  live  In  or  near  New  York  city. 


AMONG  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

Straioht  America. — A  call  to  Nationai 
Service.  By  Frances  A.  Kellor.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

In  the  six  chapters  of  this  little  book 
Miss  Kellor  tries  to  show  Americans 
what  they  can  and  should  do  toward 
securing  a  more  united  nationalism. 
That  she  has  studied  well  the  problems 
she  discusses  is  obvious.  Admitting 
that  the  present  situation  of  national 
unrest  defies  analysis  she  proceeds  to 
indicate  how,  in  her  opinion,  our  dor¬ 
mant  powers  can  be  aroused  to  turn  into 
accomplishments  our  highest  aspirations 
as  patriotic  citizens.  She  is  inclined  to 
blame  the  whole  country  because  nei¬ 
ther  (iovernment  nor  business  have  in- 
terc.sted  themselves  except  selfishly,  in 
the  immigrant,  thus  preventing  mutu¬ 
ally  helpful  benevolent  assimilation. 
She  thinks  the  average  prosperous,  self- 
satisfied  .\merican  fails  to  recognize  the 
economic  value  of  the  immigrant,  and 
that  the  country  is  wofully  lacking  in 
a  con.structive  policy  which  would  make 
good  Americans  of  the  aliens  who  now 
come  to  our  shores  and  find  no  incentive 
here  to  make  them  forego  allegiance  to 
the  land  of  their  birth.  She  deplores 
the  fact  that  about  9,000,000  people  in 
this  country  are  compelled,  through  ig¬ 
norance  of  English,  to  read  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  which  are  not  Amer¬ 
icanizing  agents.  Summarizing  the 
nece.ssary  steps  toward  national  unity 
Miss  Kellor  demands  one  language  for 
all  America;  the  naturalization  or  de¬ 
portation  of  every  alien  within  our  bor¬ 
ders;  the  abolition  of  class  prejudices 
and  racial  hatred.^;  putting  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  above  all  others;  one  American 
standard  of  living;  and  the  Americani¬ 
zation  of  women.  The  «iuthor  proposes 
a  great  task,  but  not,  by  any  means, 
an  impossible  one. 


CHICAGO  JOURNAL  STAFF  NEWS 

Roljert  J.  Casey,  who  labors  for  the 
benefit  of  the  auto  and  sport  fans 
among  the  readers  of  the  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  taken  his  camera,  his  wife,  and 
his  travelling  togs  and  gone  out  into  the 
wilderness — or  the  bad  lands  of  Dakota 
and  Montana — for  new  material  for 
short  stories.  Mr.  Casey  is  one  of  the 
latest  “discoveries”  of  the  Blue  Book 
Magazine  and  advertised  by  them  as 
the  fiction  find  of  the  day. 

Joe  D.  Salkeld,  political  expert  of  the 
Journal,  is  sitting  in  at  the  city  desk. 

William  A.  Blinn,  the  Journal’s  city 
editor,  left  on  his  vacation  this  week 
for  (Mncinnati,  where  he  worked  for  a 
numlier  of  years — part  of  the  time  on 
the  .staff  of  the  Times-Star — and  New¬ 
port,  Kentucky,  where  his  parents  re¬ 
side. 

Marquis  James,  rewTite  and  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Journal,  leaves  short¬ 
ly  for  New  York  to  take  his  place  in  the 
ranks  of.  the  Herald  workers.  Mrs. 
James,  who  is  one  cf  the  most  talented 
among  the  younger  women  writers  of 
the  city,  will  also  be  a  member  of  the 
Herald  .staff. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Salkeld  has  returned 
from  vacation  and  Is  busy  getting  ready 
to  tell  the  Journal  all  about  the  big 
campaign  the  women  will  wage  in  the 
coming  Pre.sldentlal  election.  Miss  Sal¬ 
keld  is  ”Suff  Ed."  of  the  Journal. 


Against  Price  Cutting 
‘  The  New  York  Newsdealers’  and  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Association  has  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  in  which  it  goes  on  record  a.s 
being  oppo.sed  to  organizations  .selling 
newspapers  and  periodicals  under  tbeii' 
regular  price,  or  with  coupons,  , 


ALONG  THE  RO^ 

ON  THE  CHAIN  GANU. 

Ship  me,  where  there  lack  of  le-ws  is 
Where  the  cool,  sweet  breezi  s  play. 
And  there  ain’t  no  ten  editions 
Of  the  paper  ev’ry  day. 

For  the  summer  days  are  stifling 
And  you  bet  I’d  like  to  be 
By  the  old  mill  in  Podunka 
Or  beside  a  sharkless  sea. 

Yes,  beside  a  sharkless  .sea 
Where  no  City  Eds  would  be 
To  shout  in  voice  of  thunder 
"Get  a  move  on,”  meaning  me. 


STibb  WITH  us. 

“Has  the  Plditor  gone  on  his  \  aeation 
yet?”  asked  the  visitor  of  the  otiice  boy. 
“If  not,  I  should  like  to  see  him.” 

“Oh,  he’s  here  all  right,”  replied  the 
boy.  “He  can’t  leave  town,  becau.se  he’s 
afraid  he’d  be  pinched  for — what  do  you 
call  It — that  new  disease.  Oh,  er— 
mental  paralysis.” 


FROM  THE  SKINNERSVILLE  SIGNAI- 

“To  save  our  readers  as  much  pain 
as  possible  during  the  dog  days,  we  in¬ 
tend  to  cut  war  news  down  to  two  .sticks 
a  day.  We  shall  also  refrain  from  try¬ 
ing  to  frame  policies  for  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  from  comment  on  the 
Mexican  situation.  At  this  sea.son  of 
the  year  we  publish  a  serial  entitled 
“Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York”  which 
no  one  reads,  except  the  proof  nader. 
The  only  reason  we  run  it  is  becau.se  we 
are  paid  for  so  doing;  and  not  to  cause 
annoyance  to  our  subscribers. 

“On  an  extra  hot  day  we  recommend 
for  perusal  the  announcements  of 
Smith’s  Ice-Cream  Soda,  Cohen’s  Elec¬ 
tric  F'ans,  Dledrich’s  Blood  Purifier  and 
Cooler,  and  our  Society  Notes,  which  are 
cool  and  breezy  as  an  expert  can  make 
them.  We  trust  that  our  policy  for  (he 
dog  days  will  be  appreciated.  Every 
edition  will  be  as  frappd  as  we  can  make 
it.  We  have  on  gauze  underwear  and 
have  boycotted  heat  and  hot  subjecl.s.”, 


HEI.LO  THERE. 

“Sid,  sweep  out  bridal  chamber  Xo. 
44,781,  and  then  telephone  Goldlierg.” 


ONE  CALM  SPOT. 

Well,  there  is  no  present  danger  of  a 
shake-up  of  the  staff  of  the  City  Keconl. 
In  these  days  of  great  uncertainfie.s— 
this  is  something  to  be  thankful  for. 


GIVE  HIM  A  CHANCE. 

Professor  of  A.stronomy  Hubert,  of 
the  C’hristian  Brothers  College,  has  di.s- 
covered  eighty-four  spots  on  the  sun. 
Oh  well,  Mr.  Mun.sey  ha.sn’t  had  it  very 
long.  Let’s  give  him  a  chance. 


CUB  (X)PY. 

“After  Assemblyman  Smith  h.id  tiii- 
ished  addressing  the  members  of  tie- 
Local  Board  of  Trade,  there  was  a  ru.sli 
for  refreshments  which  were  badly- 
needed.” 


INCXJNSISTENT. 

“Your  article,”  said  the  Editor  to  the 
irate  correspondent,  “was  not  published 
becau.se  it.  was  written  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.” 

“Well,  by  Gosh,”  exclaimed  the  irate 
one,  “that’s  a  fine  thing  to  make  a  ki(  k 
about.  You  print  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper,  don’t  yer?” 

Tom  W.  Jackson. 


To  be  knocked  down  and  out  is  a 
misfortune;  to  stay  down  and  out  is  u 
disgrace. 
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EDnOIUAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  PRESS  CLUBS- 

Varied  Activities  of  Journalistic  Organizations  in  , the  United  States- 
and  Canada  That  Are  Worth  Knowing. 


The  annual  summer  outing  of  the 
Connecticut  Editorial  Association  is  to 
be  held  hy  invitation  of  the  Winsted 
Chamber  of  commerce  at  Winsted  to-day 
(Saturday).  Automobiles  will  meet  the 
party  at  the  railroad  station  at  11.29, 
and,  after  a  short  drive  about  the 
streets  of  Winsted,  the  party  will  be 
taken  to  the  Highland  Lake  Hotel  for 
dinner.  Afterward  the  members  of  the 
Association  and  guests  will  be  taken  for 
a  boat  ride  in  launches  on  the  lake.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  boat  ride  will  be  an  auto- 
mol)ilc  trij),  probably  to  Norfolk  and 
other  interesting  spots  in  that  section  of 
IJtchtii  Id  County.  The  invitation  was 
extended  to  the  .\.ssociation  through 
Ir.\ing  E.  Manchester,  of  the  Winsted 
Citizen. 


H.  Hotaling,  editor  of  the  Maple- 
ton  (.Minn.)  Enterprise,  w’as  in  confer¬ 
ence  early  this  week  with  officers  of  the 
Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce  As.so- 
ciation  regarding  the  convention  of  the 
National  Editorial  A.ssociation,  that  is 
to  meet  here  in  June  or  July  next  year. 
It  is  planned  to  make  the  occasion  the 
opportunity  for  a  State-wide  publicity 
campaign.  A  circle  tour,  extending  from 
Minneapolis  to  Winnipeg,  and  including 
a  visit  to  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  iron 
range,  and  Duluth,  is  also  contemplated. 


As  entertainment  for  its  members  and 
guests  the  National  Press  tTub,  at 
Washington,  has  arranged  a  series  of 
programmes,  embracing  music  and  mo- 
tion-jiicture  shows,  to  be  given  on  its 
roof  garden  throughout  the  summer.  An 
orche.stra  will  play  on  the  roof  garden 
each  evening  from  (ught  until  twelve 
o’clock.  The  first  of  this  week  two  mo- 
tion-i)icture  films  were  exhibited.  (.)rie 
was  an  animated  (Joldberg  cartoon,  the 
other  was  entitled  “(Jetting  His  Picture 
in  the  Papers.” 


Tfie  Maine  Writers’  Kesearch  Club 
held  a  luncheon  in  Portland  a  few  days 
ago.  One  new  member  was  admitted 
to  the  organization,  and  although  there 
were  several  applicants,  .Miss  lone  Kales, 
of  Lewiston,  was  the  only  applicant 
whose  work  passed  the  board  of  re¬ 
view.  The  Maine  Writers’  Research 
Club  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  an  interest  in  Maine  his¬ 
tory  and  the  reciuirements  for  mem- 
ber.ship  include  the  .'iubrnitting  of  an 
original  historical  sketen,  (he  standards 
having  been  .set  by  the  organization  be¬ 
ing  very  high.  A  business  meeting  was 
held  following  the  luncheon  at  noon,  at 
which  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  re¬ 
view,  Miss  Anna  I.add  Dingley,  of 
Lewi.ston,  gave  the  report  for  the  board. 


About  fifty  editors  and  publishers  of 
country  newspapers  of  New  York  State 
in  the  district  west  of  Syracuse  held 
their  quarterly  meeting  at  Huffalo,  on 
July  22,  when  Pre.sident  Frank  Walker, 
of  the  We.stern  New  York  Publishers’ 
A.s.sociation,  presided.  There  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  di.HCU.ssion  of  forming  into  covnty 
organizations,  the  talk  beinjr  fathe.  'd 
by  President  Walker,  publisher  of  the 
Hamburg  Independent,  who  is  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  that  plan,  f.oiiis  McKin.stry, 
of  the  Fredonia  Censor,  delivered  the 
principal  speech.  His  subject  was 
“What  to  Talk  About.”  Charles  H. 
Hetts,  of  the  Lyons  Republican,  former 
president  of  the  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  to  have  made  a  report  on  the 
last  session  of  the  State  organization, 
but  wu  unable  to  be  present,  and  the 


address  was  made  instead  by  Elias 
Vair,  of  the  Seneca  County  News,  Wa¬ 
terloo.  General  discussion  of  profes¬ 
sional  topics  was  held,  including  the 
advisability  of  forming  ciunty  organi¬ 
zations  as  advocated  by  President 
Walker.  The  afternoon  was  spent  at 
Erie  Reach,  and  at  night  the  visitors 
enjoyed  an  informal  dinner  at  the  Iro¬ 
quois  and  later  wen;  gue.sts-of  Man¬ 
ager  Michael  Shea  at  a  vaudeville  per¬ 
formance. 


At  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Washington  State  Press  A.ssocia¬ 
tion,  held  in  Ellensburg  last  week,  of¬ 
ficers  were  elected  ,ts  follows:  W.  H. 
Jessup,  Rremerton  Searchlight,  pre.si- 
dent;  J.  C.  Kaynor,  Ellensburg  Rec¬ 
ord,  vice-president;  Ed  (’onnor.  South 
Rent  Pilot,  vice-president,  and  N.  R. 
Hill,  Davenport  Times,  st;cretary  and 
treasurer. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  two-day 
se.ssion  were  Governcr  Erne.st  luster, 
of  Washington:  Scott  C.  Rone,  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  Judge  Clin¬ 
ton  Howard,  of  Rellinghatn.  and  Dr. 
Henry  Suzzallo,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washingtoii 


NEBRASKA  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


Editors  in  Five  Days’  Session  Will  Tour 
Part  of  Their  State. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Ne- 
Itraska  Press  Association  this  year  will 
be  a  five-day  tour  of  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  beginning  at  (Jrand  Isl¬ 
and  August  7.  Rusiness  meetings  will 
be  held  at  Gering  and  Scotts  Rluff.  .The 
first  session  will  be  at  the  office  of  the 
Gering  Courier  at  4  lb  M.  Wednesday, 
August  9.  Thursday’s  .session  will  be  at 
Scotts  Rluff  at  10  A.  M. 

The  programme  will  include  papers, 
addresse.H,  round-tables  and  Hve-minut  ■ 
talks,  the  last  named  by  members  of 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  associ¬ 
ation. 

Among  the  editors  who  will  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  will  be  A.  R.  Wood, 
Gering  Courier;  H,  M.  Davis,  Ord  Jour¬ 
nal:  A,  L.  Rixby,  Nebraska  State  Jour¬ 
nal;  E.  E.  Correll,  Hebron  Journal: 
Frank  Rrown,  Kearney  Morning  Times; 
L.  E,  Brown,  Bertrand  Herald;  Don  C. 
Van  Du.sen,  Rlair  Pilot:  J.  F.  Webster, 
St.  Paul  Phonograph;  E.  T.  Westervelt. 
Scotts  Rluff  Itepuhlican;  J.  M.  Tanner 
Nebraska  Democrat,  Omaha;  Lloyd 
Swain,  Columbus  Telegram;  Karl  Spence 
Franklin  News;  Dean  M,  M.  Fogg. 
School  of  Journalism,  Lincoln  Univer¬ 
sity:  Fred  R.  Howard,  Clay  Center  Sun; 
Clark  Perkin.s,  Aurora  Republican;  J. 
W.  Cutright,  IJncoln  Star;  M.  A.  Rrown 
Kearney  Hub;  Frank  E,  Healey,  IJn- 
coln  News  Bureau;  F.  O,  Edgecombe, 
Geneva  Signal;  G.  s!  Foxworthy,  Lin¬ 
coln  New.spaper  Union;  W.  R.  Watson, 
Omaha  World-Herald,  and  Miss  Anna 
A.  Hunt,  Ponca  Advocate, 


California  Pen  Women’s  League 
A  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  Ix:ague 
of  American  Pen  Women  is  being  or¬ 
ganized  by  local  newspaper  women  in 
conjunction  with  the  work  of  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Miss  Jessie  Amelia  Griswold,  president 
of  the  Pen  Women’s  League,  is  being 
supported  In  the  work  by  representa¬ 
tives  from  every  State,  A  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspaper  woman  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  representative  from  California.  Mrs. 


Bertha  Lincoln  Heustis,  former  prosi- 
.  den'iivf  the,  ^^§agu^•,  vis;ied  San -Francis¬ 
co  recently  in  the  interests  of  the 
League.  Tentative  plans  include  a 
“Literary 'Luncheon*’  to  ne  given  during 
the: -coming  jnonth,  when  writers  from 
different  parts  of  California  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  guest  list.  It  is  planned 
by  the  organizers  of  the  local  league  to 
have  addresses'  made  by  editors  of  the 
daily  papers  at  League  meetings. 

Neely  Powers  with  the  Central  Press 
Neely  Power.s,  a  young  Western  jour¬ 
nalist,  who  has  come  up  rapidly  during 
the  past  year,  has  joined  the  business 
.staff  of  the  Central  Press  Association 
a.s  travelling  representative.  When  W. 
J.  Bryan  was  in  St.  Louis  at  the  time 
the  National  Democratic  Convention 
was  held  in  that  city  he  wrote  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ers  a  formal  letter  expressing  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  ability  and  fidelity  in 
performing  work  that  had  been  entrust¬ 
ed  to  him.  Mr.  Powers  did  such  effec¬ 
tive  work  at  the  National  Republican 
Convention  in  Chicago  that  Irvin  S. 
Cobb  specially  recommended  him  to  the 
Central  Pre.ss  Association,  and  when  the 
latter  Wms  finally  appointed  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  position  with  that  organization 
w  rote  him  a  warm  and  sincere  letter  of 
congratulation. 


Departmental  Plan  Secondary 
The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Advertising  I.,eague 
has  appointed  the  following  committee 
to  investigate  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting,  as  to  the  best  plan  for  depart¬ 
mental  work  l)y  the  League:  W.  C. 
Everett,  Gus  W.  Thomasson,  W.  C. 
Bramley,  I.  I.  Lorch,  and  A.  G.  Chaney. 
It  ha.s  been  decided  that  if  a  depart¬ 
mental  plan  is  adopted  the  weekly  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  entire  Itague  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  usual,  as  no  member  is  will¬ 
ing  that  the  organization  should  lose 
its  individuality  'in  any  plan  that  might 
be  adopted. 


Beiitrire  Fairfax  in  Photo  Play 
At  the  sugge.stion  of  William  R. 
Hcar.st,  Beatrice  Fairfax,  the  Evening 
.lournal’s  clever  feature  writer,  is  to  ap- 
I)ear  by  proxy  in  a  serial  photo  play 
prepared  by  her  to  be  produced  by  the 
International  Flm  Service  under  the 
title  of  “Beatrice  Fairfax.”  Grace  Darl¬ 
ing,  a  popufar 'moving-picture  actress, 
will  impersonate  Miss  Fairfax  in  the 
photo  play,  and  Harry  Fox  will  imper¬ 
sonate  “Jimmy  Barton,”  a  reporter  of 
the  Evening  Journal.  Each  episode  will 
be  a  complete  story  pfe.senting  some 
thrilling  incident  sugge.sted  by  letters 
that  come  to  Mi.ss  Fairfax. 


Tile  Association  to  Advertise  Nationally 
Dai.uas,  Texa.s,  July  2;{. — The  National 
Interlocking  Tile  IJcen.sees  Association 
ha.s  decided  to  conduct  a  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  on  the  advantages  of  in¬ 
terlocking  tile  con.struction,  from  Dal¬ 
las  as  headquarters.  J.  H.  I‘ayne,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Associated  ,\dverti.sing  Clubs 
of  Texas,  and  secretary  of  the  Frazier 
Brick  Company  of  Dallas,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  will  handle  this  campaign.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  will  be  national  in 
its  scope  and  will  reach  every  part  of 
the  country.  Much  newspaper  .space  will 
be  used.  This  is  the  first  advertising 
campaign  of  national  scope  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  from  Dallas. 


Every  newspaper  publisher  in  the 
country  should  be  represented  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  August  1  at  the  conference 
called  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  news 
print  situation. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA 

THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 

Gained  More  Than 

A  MILLION  LINES 

of  paid  advertising 
in  first  six  months  of  1916 

— a  greater  gain,  six  Vlays  a  week,  than  that 
of  any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper,  six  or 
aeven  days  a  week, 

THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 


For  more  than  half  a  centurtf,  Philadvlphia's 
leading  high-class  evening  newspaper. 
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THE 

PITTSBURG 

LEADER 


CIRCULATION 


84,036 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publitker 
"Tlie  only  Buf  alo  newtpapor  ihni  ex¬ 
tort  iti  advertbrni  eolumna.  Many  of 
our  advertitera  uie  our  columiu  oicluaiTO- 
ly.  The  above  U  one  of  the  many  rao- 

(ont  why.”  _ 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C 

Pcrtign  Advtrtiting  Rtgrtsintoiivtt 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
sao  Fifth  Avenue  LjJton  Buil^ni 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


June  Advertuing 

Eu^ittug  &tar 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Last  month  the  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Star  printed  over  a  million  lines 
of  advertising  or  more  than  any  two 
of  its  competitors  combined.  The  Star 
frequently  prints  more  local  display 
advertising  than  all  three  of  them 
combined. 


WHAT  LIVE  ADVERTISING  CLUBS  ARE  DOING 


Brief  Accounts  of  Their  Important  Activities  Specially  Reported 
by  Correspondents  in  Many  Cities. 


A  Christmas-tree  party  in  midsum¬ 
mer  is  the  latest  Innovation  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Denver  Advertising:  Club 
have  thought  up  for  the  amusement  of 
their  members.  The  party  will  be  staged 
at  Idaho  Springs,  Sunday,  August  6. 
Instead  of  having  the  presents  at  the 
party  distributed  by  a  Santa  Claus,  they 
will  be  given  out  in  return  for  coupons 
on  the  yard-long  tickets  which  will  be 
furnished  to  every  guest.  The  coupons 
will  entitle  the  holders  to  candies,  as¬ 
sorted  cakes,  light  drinks,  cigars,  teas, 
spices,  coffees,  and  macaroni.  The  gifts 
will  be  carried  up  on  the  trip  in  an  extra 
baggage  car,  and  Denver  manufacturers 
will  supply  the  presents.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  tickets  will  be  issued  for  the  trip. 


The  Woman’s  Advertising  Club  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  has  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  as  follows:  President,  Miss 
Florence  K.  Shindler;  vice-president. 
Miss  Rena  MacDonald;  recording  sec¬ 
retary,  Miss  Helen  M.  Royce;  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Laz- 
enby;  treasurer,  Mabel  Parks;  executive 
committee  chairman,  Mrs.  Clara  V. 
Eastman;  business  committee  chairman, 
Miss  Frances  Holmes;  press  committee 
chairman,  Mrs.  Sidle  Lawrence;  mem¬ 
bership  committee  chairman.  Miss  Mar¬ 
cia  M.  Connor. 

Miss  Shindler,  the  new  president  of 
the  club,  found  her  way  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  at  the  age  of  sixteen  wren 
she  became  secretary  to  the  Mayor  of 
Leavenworth,  Kajisas.  Her  father  was 
editor  for  a  number  of  vears  of  the  Ar¬ 
my  Department  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  For  several  ymrs  Miss  Shindler 
was  advertising  managei  of  the  U.  S. 
Cavalry  Journal.  She  went  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  five  years  ago  and  Is  connected 
with  one  of  the  largest  men’s  clothing 
stores  of  the  city.  Mi.ss  Shindler  will 
conduct  the  Woman’s  .\d  Club  through 
its  third  year.  The  club  this  year  had 
two  of  its  members  present  at  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Club’s  convention 
in  Philadelphia. 


The  Indianapolis  Advertisers’  Club  has 
planned  an  ambitious  programme  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  first  of  a  series 
of  monthly  meetings  was  held  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Claypool  Ho¬ 
tel,  where  plates  were  spread  for  about 
400  at  a  "beefsteak  dinner’’  and  cabaret. 
As  advertising  headquarters,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  is  the  best  advertised  city  in  the 
country.  All  of  the  advertisements  in 
the  country-wide  campaign  to  advertise 
advertising  carried  the  Indianapolis  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  and  each  year  the 
annual  convention  of  the  clubs  adver¬ 
tises  the  city  broadcast.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  local  club  has  determined  that 
the  Indianapolis  Advertisers’  Club  shall 
set  the  pace  for  club  activity,  and  to  this 
end  has  planned  to  organize  divisions 
and  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  club  to 
many  classes  of  men  who  do  not  now 
appreciate  all  it  can  do  for  them. 

The  divisions  include  retail  advertis¬ 
ers,  newspaper  advertisers,  dlrect-by- 
mail  advertisers,  outdoor  and  novelty 
advertisers,  a  salesmanagers'  division,  a 
division  for  graphic  arts,  a  division  for 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  or  vigilance 
work  in  connection  with  the  truth  move¬ 
ment  a  division  for  department  stores 
and  a  division  for  advertising  agencies. 
It  la  expected  that  each  of  these  divis¬ 
ions  will  meet  once  a  wreck  at  luncheon 


conferences,  which  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  regular  weekly  luncheon  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  entire  club.  The  smallest 
of  the  divisions,  that  of  the  advertising 
agencies,  started  with  six  members,  and 
the  larger  ones,  such  as  that  of  the 
graphic  arts,  made  up  of  printers,  and 
the  retail  and  newspaper  advertisers’ 
divisions,  will  start  with  thirty  mem¬ 
bers. 


The  David  Lee  Follies  will  appear  at 
the  six  o’clock  dinner  at  the  New  York 
AdvertiMng  Club,  Thursday,  August  3. 
The  entertainment  will  be  given  by 
high-grade  talent,  and  a  big  crowd  of 
members  is  expected  to  be  present.  It 
is  to  be  one  round  of  good-natured  fun 
for  those  who  went  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  Mr.  Lee’s  party. 


At  the  convention  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Division  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs,  held  recently  at  Spokane,  Wash., 
the  following  officers  were  reelected: 

W.  W.  Crlbbins,  Oakland,  president; 
George  Cummings,  secretary-treasurer. 
Oakland;  Charles  F.  Berg,  first  vice- 
president,  Portland;  J.  Fred  Braid,  .sec¬ 
ond  vice-president,  Seattle;  E.  K.  Hoak, 
third  vice-president,  Los  Angeles.  The 
executive  committee  will  consist  of  F. 
H.  Lloyd,  chairman;  Ted  Dakin,  Seat¬ 
tle;  T.  A.  Cody,  Sacramento;  M.  Mosse- 
mann,  Portland,  and  Austin  Cordtz, 
San  Diego. 


Declaring  that  the  practice  of  giving 
free  puffs  to  advertisers  In  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Jacksonville  was  a  pernicious 
practice,  the  Jacksonville  Advertisers’ 
Club  at  Its  July  meeting  endorsed  a 
resolution  requesting  publishers  of  pa¬ 
pers  to  refrain  from  giving  space  to 
such  matter.  Further  than  that,  the 
resolution  was  amended  to  a  declaration 
that  it  would  be  against  the  ethics  of 
the  Advertisers’  Club  for  any  member 
thereof  to  solicit,  directly  or  indirectly, 
such  puffs  or  business  write-ups.  This 
and  several- other  matters  which  came 
up  for  discussion  and  proved  of  great 
interest  to  membej-s  present,  showed 
that  the  Advertisers’  Club  of  Jackson¬ 
ville  is  now  in  working  condition,  and 
will  from  now  on  be  a  forceful  factor  in 
the  commercial  life  of  the  city.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  trade  extension  commit¬ 
tee  take  up  the  matter  of  arranging  for 
Thursday  afternoon  trips  to  different 
industrial  and  commercial  plants  of  the 
city  and  suburbs,  with  an  idea  of  in¬ 
creasing  knowledge  of  what  is  being 
done  here,  and  to  put  both  the  members 
of  the  Club  and  the  manufacturers  and 
other  employers  in  the  city  in  closer  re¬ 
lations. 


’Frisco  After  1918  Convention 

While  there  were  good  reasons  why 
it  was  not  considered  practicable  for 
San  Francisco  to  win  the  convention  of 
the  Associated  Ad  Clubs  of  the  World 
for  1917,  the  Ad  Men  of  San  Francisco 
are  planning  to  secure  the  1918  conven¬ 
tion.  The  delegates  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  other  cities  In  California  gave 
their  support  to  St.  Louis  at  the  recent 
convention,  with  the  understanding  that 
St.  Louis  should  reciprocate  and  boost 
for  San  Francisco  next  time.  William 
Woodhead,  past  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Ad  Clubs  of  the  World,  will  arrive 
In  San  Francisco  in  a  few  days,  when 
the  details  to  begin  the  immediate  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  discussed. 


SCRIPPS  CO-OPERATIVE  WORK 


One  Man  on  Each  Paper  Keeps  in  Toadi 
with  Mercantile  Conditions. 

Answering  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
degree  of  cooperation  to  be  expected 
from  the  Ohio  Scripps  Newspaper,  H. 
H.  Hoffman,  of  that  concern,  says; 

“It  is  probable  that  the  Scripps  News, 
papers  have  gone  somewhat  farther  in- 
to  the  problems  of  cooperation  than 
have  most  other  Ohio  newspapers.  Most 
of  our  newspapers  are  prepared  to  sup. 
ply  an  Interested  manufacturer  with 
accurate  and  up-to-the-minute  infor¬ 
mation  about  market  conditions  in  their 
respective  cities.  They  supply  routed 
lists  of  retailers  indicating  those  routes 
that  will  best  repay  selling  effort  and 
those  sections  of  the  city  where  poverty 
or  Ignorance  of  the  English  language 
makes  selling  effort  ■  wasteful.  They 
sometimes  call  on  leading  jobbers,  whole¬ 
salers,  and  a  few  larger  retailers  with 
the  representative  of  the  advertiser 
when  an  introductian  seems  necessary. 

“’They  show  the  suburban  towns  cov¬ 
ered  by  our  publications,  and  made  up 
in  lists,  showing  towms  selling  from  23 
to  50  copies,  50  to  100  papers,  and  over 
100  papers.  On  a  campaign  of  sufficient 
size  to  justify  the  effort,  they  send  let¬ 
ters  to  both  city  and  suburban  dealers, 
soliciting  window  displays  and  enclosing 
reproductions  of  the  adveidlsenients 
furnished  which  are  to  be  printed  in 
their  columns.  On  each  Scripps  News¬ 
paper,  one  man  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  the  jobbers  and  leading  re’ailers. 
These  men  are  oftentimes  able  tc  sup¬ 
ply  information  and  secure  cooperation 
that  would  be  denied  the  manufacturer’s 
representative. 

“Scripps  service  bureau  men  do  not 
.sell  merchandise.  The  cordial  and  con¬ 
fidential  relations  existing  b'-tween 
Scripps  Newspaper  representatives  and 
the  jobbers  and  retailers  has  its  basis 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  nothing  to  sell 
the  dealer.  Naturally,  the  work  of  the 
service  bureau  varies  with  each  indi¬ 
vidual  campaign. 

“Before  we  solicit  the  cooperation  and 
selling  effort  of  our  friends,  the  jolibers 
and  retailers,  we  must  feel  certain  that 
the  article  advertised  has  sales  possi- 
bilitie.s,  and  that  the  advertising  .and 
selling  campaign  is  big  enough  a.ad 
broad  enough  to  carry  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  of  succe.ss  and  that  It  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out  as  suggested  to  the  dealers. 

“We  sometimes,  during  the  progress 
of  a  campaign,  communicate  with  the 
dealers  to  find  out  how  sales  are  coming 
and  to  learn  what  is  wrong  with  adver¬ 
tising,  distribution,  or  merchandise  if 
sales  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  they 
should  be. 

“’Our  censorship  of  advertising  copy 
to  prevent  misrepresentation,  misleading 
statements,  or  language  which  is  ob¬ 
jectionable,  though  not  necessarily  mis¬ 
leading,  is  much  closer  than  that  of 
many  other  papers,  and  tends  to  give 
our  readers  the  greatest  confidence  in 
advertisements  appearing  in  our  paiiers. 

“Our  concentrated  circulations  make 
it  possible  for  the  advertiser  to  inten¬ 
sively  cover  the  most  thickly  populated 
areas,  where  merchandising  and  distri¬ 
bution  are  lowest  in  cost  and  most  satis¬ 
factory. 

"Our  very  low  rate  per  line  per 
thousand  of  this  concentrated  circula¬ 
tion  makes  advertising  in  our  papers, 
in  proportion  to  results  obtained,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  attractive. 

“Ohio  has  approximately  1,000, uOO 
homea  The  Scripps  Ohio  papers  have 
over  550,000  circulation. 

“We  are  not  in  position  to  say  what 
coox>eration  other  Ohio  papers  offer. 
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JAMES  W.  RILEY,  BEST 

loved  of  our  poets 

(Coiiiludcd  from  page  5) 
that  old  l>utch  sea  captain,  stalking 
through  his  garden  and  now  and  again 
flicking  .off  the  head  of  a  tall  tulip  with 
his  cane  in  the  pretty  notion  that  he’s 
cutting  off  the  red-fe/,zed  head  of  a 


From  October  1, 
W15,  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  April  30,  1916, 
The  Louisville  Herald 
gained  1,242.87  colamns  of 
advertising.  This  i  i  the  lar¬ 
gest  .gain  of  any^  Louis¬ 
ville  paper  f.  r  ti'.is  period. 

You  can  not  cover 
Kentucky  and  Southern 
Indiana  without  using 
“the  paper  that  gjes 
home.” 


.Oik*  tho  liiimiiii; 

With  his  droppings  of  warm  toars, 
Arid  Ilia  ’tmudios-  of  things  emninon 

Till  they  rosi»  to  toncU  tht'  sidioYos 


Eugene  Field  was  mentioned.  Kiley 
spoke  of  his  warm  friendship  for  Field 
and  pniised  his  poems  generously. 
While  on  the  subject  it  the  poetry  of 
child-life,  with  the  Ignorance  as  well 
as  the  innocence  of  youth,  I  asked: 
“How  many  children  have  you,  Mr. 
Riley?" 

“None.  I’m  sorry  to  say.  But, 
you  see,  I  have  never  been  married.” 
he  an.swered  softly.  And  as  I  stam¬ 
mered  a  confused  apology,  he  added: 

"0,  that’s  all  right.  No  offence  at  all. 
Other  peoide  have  made  the  same  mis¬ 
take— it’s  an  easy  one  for  people  who 
have  read  my  poems  but  don’t  know 
me  personally.  I  do  love  little  child¬ 
ren  dearly;  quite  as  dearly,  I  believe, 
as  if  I  had  a  dozen  of  my  own — perhaps 
more  so,”  he  laughed. 

He  was  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  Hud- 
yard  Kipling,  whom  he  had  met  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  that  time  and  who  had  re¬ 
galed  him  with  animal  stories  that  were 
unlike  anything  he  had  ever  heard  be¬ 
fore.  “Kipling  is  a  wizard,”  he  said. 
“When  it  comes  to  writing  for  children 
he  has  got  us  all  beaten  to  a  frazzle. 
His  jungle  stories  are  simply  incompar¬ 
able — never  were  such  things  done  be¬ 
fore— they’re  the  real  stuff.  I  like  Kip¬ 
ling.  I’ersonally,  I  mean,  as  well  as 
glorying  in  his  writings.  He’s  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  common  man,  as  he  finds 
him,  the  world  around.  And  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  me.  I  visited  him  at  his  home 
in  Vermont,  and  I  found  him  a  charm¬ 
ing  fellow.  He’s  a  great  story-teller, 
as  well  as  a  story-writci.  He  told  me 
some  wonderful  stories  about  animals. 
He  makes  animals  talk  like  men,  but  all 
in  character,  you  see,  so’s  it’s  true.  His 
impersonation  of  the  elephant  was  the 
'unniest  thing  imaginable.” 

Riley  himself  was  an  adept  in  the  art 
of  mimicry.  He  said  he  could  not  re¬ 
member  the  time  when  he  wasn’t  a  de- 
claimer.  He  always  took  natively  to 
anything  theatrical.  So  noteworthy  was 
his  talent  for  acting  that  Sir  Henry  Irv¬ 
ing,  after  hearing  him  read  some  of  his 
poems,  said  that  America  had  lost  her 
greatest  actor  when  Hiley  decided  not 
to  follow  the  profession  of  the  stage. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  was  born  in 
1853,  at  Greenfield,  Ind.,  twenty  miles 
east  of  Indianapolis.  His  father,  he  said 
was  horn  “r.  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,” 
and  spoke  the  German  dialect  before  he 
spoke  English.  There  were  two  theories 
to  account  for  his  name,  Hiley:  One, 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  form 
“Ryland,”  and  the  other,  that  it  comes 
from  the  Irish  "O’Heilly.”  “You  may 
take  your  choice,”  the  poet  once  said. 

He  considered  that  he  got  his  verse- 
writing  tendencies  from  his  mother’s 
family,  the  Marines,  who  were  always 
writing  rhymed  letters  to  one  another. 
The  poet’s  father  was  a  country  lawyer 
and  tried  to  make  a  country  lawyer  out 
of  his  son,  too;  but  “Jim,”  as  his  family 
and  friends  all  called  him,  had  no  liking 
for  the  law  courts.  He  never  had  much 
schooling,  in  the  regular  fashion.  “I 
never  could  learn  arithmetic,”  he  once 
said.  “There  wasn’t  any  gray  matter  in 
that  part  of  my  head.  Perfectly  empty.” 

When  a  boy  in  his  early  ’teens,  having 
a  faculty  for  drawing,  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  a  sign-painter,  and  stuck  at  It 
until  he  had  learned  all  that  his  master 


Kentucky’s  Greatest  Newspaper 


O  it  wuH  riK'k  !  I  HHW  liiiii  ypHterniKlit 
Swuii);  ni>  Itetwixt  u  phlux-tHp  and  tlio  rim 
of  u  low  vrpHUPitt  HUM)!!  tliut  (‘I'adlpil  him. 
Whirring  tiia  rnkisli  wings  witli  all  Iiih  might, 
Ami  |mr4<ing  his  wpe  ni()Ut)i,  that  diinpItHl  white 
And  rwi.  as  tlio’  suine  dagger  keen  and  slim 
Had  .stung  him  there,  while  ever  faint  and  dim 
His  eerie  wurblings  piiK’d  his  higti  delight; 

Till  I,  grown  Jiildluiit,  shrill  answer  made. 

At  wliieh,  all  suddenly,  he  «lroi>iK*d  from  view; 
And  iK'eping  after,  ’neutli  the  everglade. 

What  was  it,  do  you  tliink,  I  saw  him  do? 

I  saw  him  peeling  dewdrois  with  a  blade 
Of  Ktarshine  sharpened  on  his  but-wing  shoe. 

How  he  could  touch  thiUKS  conunon 
till  they  rose  to  touch  the  spheres  is 
exemplified  in  the  beautiful  sonnet, 
“When  She  Comes  Home”: 


70,000 

The  Sunday  Item 


New  Orleans,  La. 


iM'rrsittKHii 

(  Pe.iM>ylvani?i  \ 

|\  WK\l/ni 

Culossa)  l»ny  Ibdls  Waiting 
/•'oi'  thf  rtiHtr  ir/.'o  UufH  Npure  iw  ihr 

(iAZHTTK  TMIKS 
AND 

rilHO\IC'1.K  \l*ll 

Wh’»se  Ueatle-rs  always  have  .Money  and  this 
Voar  have  nmre  than  ♦•ver  laTore. 
(OMIII \ATIO%  PI, AT  H  ATK 
I  hilly  L'"e  .\gate  fdne.  Sunday  Agate 

Advertisers,  S:ih*s  Managers  and  Spaee 

Unyers-^  Adilress  :  , 

I  KUAN  K.  Dlt’IC,  Foreign  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager.  Pittsburgh.  Peniia.,  itr 
SPECIAL  nKPKFSKNTATIVKS 
.1.  i\  WILnKUlMNti.  nmiiswlck  Hldg.. 
New  York  t'ity. 

.1.  M.  liUAMIAM  (;<».,  Mailers  Itid.,  Chieago. 
'  Jli.,  riiomical  lUdg.,  St.  Ixmls.  Mo. 


When  she  coiiu's  lionie  again  !  A  tlioiiMand  ways 
I  fashiiin,  to  myself,  the  tenderness 
cf  my  glml  weleoiue:  I  shall  tremble — yos  ; 

And  touch  iier,  as  when  tirst  in  the  old  days 
I  touched  her  girlish  liund,  nor  dared  uiuaise 
Mine  eyes,  siieh  was  my  faint  henrt'.s  sweet  dis¬ 
tress. 

Then  sileiiet*:  and  the  perfume  of  her  dress: 

The  ruoiii  will  sway  a  little,  and  a  haze 
(M.iy  eyesight — soulsight,  even — for  u  space; 

And  tears — yes;  ami  the  ache  here  in  the  tliroat, 
T.i  know  tliat  I  so  ill  deserve  the  pluiM' 

Her  arms  make  for  me;  and  the  sobbing  in»te 
I  stay  will)  kisses,  ere  the  tearful  face 
Again  is  hidilen  iif  the  old  embrace. 

When  a  man  can  so  transmute  into 
pure  ffolti  the  common  experiences  of 
the  humanity  of  his  time,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  a  whole  nation  Iov*^.s  him 
and*  mourns  his  death*; 


Having  the  confidence  of  its 
readers 

DETROIT  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

produces  sure  results. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  iioston  Detroit 


The  Things  That 
Dignify  Each  Day 

tiii.l  llicir  H'jiy  into  Krw  Press  ijows  coliiitins. 
wl.ieh  for  tlio  Hiiost  attnlnaldc  gu.\r.- 

n  \  of  clro  jliiUoii.  TIml  inoro  powiT 

p<'r  iiu'li  for  YOI'It  iidrortlsitiK. 


Great  Exposition's  “Legaej” 

Out  of  the  many  tbou.sands  of  com¬ 
plimentary  letters  received  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  directors,  and  other  officials  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Internationiil  Exjto.si- 
tion.  President  Gharles  C.  Moore  has  se¬ 
lected  a  few  hundred  and  puldished 
them  under  the  title  “The  l.etfacy  of 
the  Ffxpo.sition.”  He  aptly  uses  as  a 
sub-title:  “Interi>retatioii  of  the  In¬ 

tellectual  and  Moral  Heritaffo  loft  to 
Mankind  by  the  World  tfelebration  at 
San'.Francisr’o  in.  1915.”'  With  hec-om- 
ins  modesty,  sentiments, frojrt  (’alifor- 
nians;  and  references  to  the  oxpo.si- 
tion’s  officials  have  been  oiuitted,  in 
order  that  the  tributes  might  not  t)e. 
,those  affei-ted  by  local  pride.  The  let- 
,  ters  printed  are  from  thinkinji,  men  of 
,  national  ,  un^l  iuteidiutlonal  importan<;o 
who  visited  the  c.xposition. 


(Blje  IDetroit  Jfree  ^ress; 


*  (inatvut  Scwspapvr/* 

O’Cint  mornint/  circulation  m 
AmtrifHi. 

I  Forvifs  I  New  T«rk 

I  lUprtMaUtivM  )  Ckicaga 


SIljp 

Pttaburg  SiBjiatrl; 


Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


Every  jneu-.spaper.^  piihlish.er  in  the 
eoutUry,  sJi.ould.be-  reprc-ieiUed  in  Wash- 
ingtqfi  on  ^August .  J  at-  the,  confercnv.c 
called  by  the  Federal  Trade  Co.mm4.ssion 
for^  the  purpose  of.flarifying  the  news 
pri/it  .tilutitian.  .  -  ..  .  -  -  . 


/ 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

('holtenham  Advertising  Agency,  11 
hiast  36th  Street,  New  York  city,  is 
placing  orders  with  newspapers  on  50- 
50  basis  for  the  Ix>vell-Mc<^onnell  Mfg. 
Co.,  "Klaxton  Horn,”  194  Wright  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


John  M.  I,ieddy,  41  Park  Row,  New 
York  city,  is  sending  out  orders  to 
some  Pacific  Coast  newspapers  for  the 
Itichard  Fink  Co.,  medical,  396  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  city. 


Byddon  &  Hanford  Co.,  Cutler  Build¬ 
ing,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  again  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  a  few  newspapers  in 
selected  .sections,  for  the  Usit  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  “Usit  Wrinkle 
Chaser,”  895  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FI  P.  Remington  Agency,  1280  Main 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  making  con¬ 
tracts  with  some  large  city  newspapers 
for  the  Kondon  Manufacturing  Co., 
"Kondon  Catarrhal  Jelly,”  2608  Nicollet 
.Vvenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Cummins  Motor  Co.,  Columbus,  O., 
has  transferred  its  advertising  to 
Singleton-Hunting  Co.,  Citizens  Build¬ 
ing,  t'leveland,  O. 


Williams  &  Carroll,  1  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  are  placing  orders 
with  large  city  newspapers  for  the  Red¬ 
den  Motor  Truck  Co.,  16  West  61st 
Street,  New  York  city. 


Sherman  &  Bryan,  79  F'ifth  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  are  making  3,000-line 
one-year  contracts  with  Pacific  Coast 
newspapers  for  A.  S.  Haight  &  Co., 
“i.ackawana  Twins  Underwear,”  61 
Worth  Street,  New  York  city. 


Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
'  TeL  BrouC  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St..  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573. 


LEVEY.  H.  H.. 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


Publishers’  Representatives 

ARKENBERG  SPECIAL  AGENCY, 
702A  World  Bldg.,  New  York 
406 A  Madison  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 


CONE.  LORENZEN  ft  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS,  JOHN, 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB- 
URB  LIST 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 
TeL  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE.  G.  LOGAN,  CO, 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
IlL;  200  Fifth  Ave,  New  York. 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boston,  Maas.; 
Krasge  Bldg,  Detroit  Mich. 


Frank  Seaman,  116  West  32d  Street, 
New  York  city,  is  sending  out  orders 
to  a  selected  list  of  newspapers  for  the 
New  York  Sun,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  city. 


Redfleld  Advertising  Agency,  34 
West  33d  Street,  New  York  city,  will 
shortly  place  new  orders  with  a  few 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  Mc¬ 
Kesson  &  Robbins,  “Calox  Tooth  Pow¬ 
der,”  etc.,  91  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
city.  This  agency  is  also  sending  out 
50-line,  six-time  orders  to  a  few  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  for  the 
American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  "Venus”  and 
“Velvet”  pencils,  220  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  city. 


H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  61  Broadway,  New 
York  city,  will  shortly  place  orders  with 
large  New  England  newspapers  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  “Socony”  Oil,  Cl 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 


Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  171  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  has  .secured  the 
advertising  account  of  F.  A.  Patrick  & 
Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  manufacturers  of 
outing  jackets,  sweaters,  etc.  This  firm 
is  also  handling  the  advertising  of  the 
Kellogg  Food  Co.,  of  Battle  Creek,  mak¬ 
ers  of  Kellogg  Bran,  Bran  Biscuit,  and 
Minute  Brew. 


The  Chambers  Agency,  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  is  sending  out  orders  for  Mrs. 
McCormick’s  Beauty  Cream  to  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  papers. 


The  Brown  Advertising  Agency,  of 
99  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  which  spe¬ 
cializes  in  classiled  advertising,  will 
undertake  a  campaign  for  new  general 
accounts  on  September  1.  The  agency’s 
business  has  increased  so  rapidly  in 
the  past  four  years  that  four  changes 
in  office  accommodations  have  had  to 
be  made.  Twelve  repre.sentatives  are 
employed. 


The  Schiele  Advertirtng  Company,  St. 
Louis,  is  now  placing  the  account  of  the 
Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Company,  St.  Louis, 
and  Boston.  Full  and  half-page  copy 
.advertising  “Flexoid”  (rubberized  cotton 
duck  cloth)  is  being  used  in  a  list  of 
trade  journals. 


A  new  advertiser  of  breakfast  food  In 
prospect  is  the  Nut  Cereal  Company,  of 
Wichita,  Kan.,  which  has  recently  been 
organized  by  Drs.  W.  A.  Phares,  H. 
Michener,  and  C.  E.  Phillips. 


D’Arcy  Advertising  Agency,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  is  placing  2,000  lines,  one 
year,  with  some  Middle  West  papers' 
for  the  National  Oats  Company. 


Parker’s  Hair  Balsam  Company  is  re¬ 
newing  contracts  through  Dauchy  A 
Company,  New  York  City.. 


Honig-Coopen,  San  Francisco,  CaL, 
is  sending  out  800  inches,  one  year, 
to  some  Western  papers  for  A.  Schill¬ 
ing  &  Co. 


G.  M.  Savage,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Is  plac¬ 
ing  112  lines,  six  times  with  a  few  Mid¬ 
dle  West  papers  for  Mount  Clemens. 


Emerson  Car  is  putting  page  ads 
through  Campbell  &  Doremus  &  Co. 


F.  C.  Williams,  is  sending  out  5,000 
lines,  one  year,  to  a  selected  list  of 
newspapers  for  Indian  Tea. 


Dauchy  Company,  New  York  city,  is 
placing  two  inches,  twenty-six  times, 
with  a  selected  list  of  papers  for  E.  S. 
Wells,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


“FLORIDA  FIRST”  CAMPAIGN 

Commission  Has  Made  Great  Plans  for 
Advertising  Southern  State. 

The  “Florida  First”  Commission  closed 
on  July  15  the  solicitation  of  funds  for 
the  first  of  the  two  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  it  will  conduct  during  the  fall  and 
winter. 

The  first  campaign  will  be  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attracting  to  Florida  a  greater 
number  of  permanent  residents,  and  the 
advertising  will,  be  chiefly  done  in  farm 
papers.  The  initial  announcements  will 
appear  in  July,  and  the  campaign  con¬ 
cluded  in  November. 

Immediately  thereafter  the  Commis¬ 
sion  will  put  on  another  campaign,  de¬ 
signed  to  influence  tourist  travel  and 
winter  homeseekers  in  favor  of  Florida. 
It  was  along  this  line  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  last  winter  did  the  most  successful 
advertising  in  the  history  of  Florida. 
The  second,  or  tourists’  campaign  this 
season,  will  continue  through  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January,  the  raising  of  funds 
for  it  to  be  concluded  about  November  1. 

Any  community  may  be  represented 
in  either  of  the  two  campaigns, 
through  a  local  commercial  organiza¬ 
tion,  for  ten  cents  per  capita  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  1910,  the  minimum  assessment 
to  be  8250.  Regardless  of  the  amount 
of  its  pro  rata  for  one  campaign  only, 
a  community  that  is  represented  in  both 
x.eed  pay  only  8250  additional  for  the 
second.  Last  season  twenty-two  places 
joined  in  the  advertising  and  reports  at 
yesterday’s  meeting  indicate  that  there 
will  be  a  larger  number  this  year. 


$500,000  FOR  RICE  ADVERTISING 


Important  Campaign  to  Be  Undertaken 
to  Popularize  This  Food  Product. 

Otto  C.  LJehtner,  editor  of  the  Rice 
Journal,  at  Crowley,  La.,  Informs  The 
Editor  and  Pubusher  that  the  Rice  in¬ 
terests  of  the  South  are  raising  a  fund 
which  it  is  hoped  will  amount  to  half  a 
million  dollars  to  advertise  rice  and  in¬ 
crease  its  consumption. 

The  Southern  Rice  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has,  with  the  consent  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  placed  forty  demonstrators  in 
the  army  camps  of  Texas  to  show  cooks 
how  to  cook  rice  in  the  Spanish,  South¬ 
ern,  and  other  styles.  The  advertising 
fund  is  to  be  spent  wholly  in  Northern 
newspapers. 


Fort  Worth  to  Advertise 
The  Port  Worth  (Tex.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  outlining  an  extensive 
newspaper  advertising  campaigrn  de¬ 
signed  to  place  the  educational  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  city  properly  before  the 
young  men  and  young  women  of  Texas 
who  desire  to  go  away  to  some  higher 
institution  of  learning.  Handsome  dis¬ 
play  advertisements  will  be  run  in  all 
the  leading  daily  newspapers  of  the 
State,  and  the  country  press  will  also 
be  used  to  .some  extent. 


Raised  Fund  for  Symphony  Concerts 

The  most  successful  summer  sym¬ 
phony  concerts  New  York  has  had  in 
many  a  year,  now  given  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  on  Tuesday  and  Fri¬ 
day  evenings,  by  the  Civic  Orchestral 
Society,  Inc.,  were  made  possible  large¬ 
ly  through  the  work  of  Miss  Martha 
Maynard,  that  Society's  secretary,  in 
getting  a  number  of  the  city’s  well-to-do 
music-lovers  to  subscribe  a  guaranty 
fund  of  825,000.  Miss  Maynard  is  a 
step-daughter  of  James  A.  Tedford,  long 
well  known  among  advertising  men,  and 
now  with  the  Lyddon  &  Hanford  Com¬ 
pany,  advertising  agents. 


AGAINST  FAKE  CURF  ADS 


Washington  State  Supreme  Court  D^ 
rides  They  Are  Immoral. 

Olympia,  Wash.,  July  22. — That  it » 
not  merely  unethical,  but  immoral  to 
get  money  from  the  poor,  the  simple  or 
the  ignorant  by  advertising  tlie  cure  of 
what  is  incurable,  and  that  the  courts 
will  call  that  disease  incurable  which  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  so  pro- 
n  ounces,  is  the  substance  of  a  decision 
of  the  Washington  Supreme  (  ourt  made 
public  this  week  reversing  Judye  French 
sitting  on  the  Kings  County  iiench,  in 
the  suit  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  against  J.  Eugene  Jordan,  of 
Seattle. 

The  Board'  revoked  the  license  of  Jor¬ 
dan  because  of  his  alleged  violation  of 
the  rule  of  the  Board  relative  to  adver¬ 
tising  that  which  is  “intended  or  has  a 
tendency  to  deceive  the  public  or  to  im¬ 
pose  on  credulous  or  ignorant  persons.” 

The  lovser  court  reveii3ed  the  finding 
of  the  Board,  but  the  Supreme  <  'ourt  di¬ 
rects  that  an  order  be  entered  affirming 
the  Board’s  ruling. 


Big  Ad  Year,  Says  Logan 

“There  has  never  been  a  summer,’ 
said  Charles  T.  Logan,  of  the  Beckwith 
Agency  this  week,  “when  advertising 
was  as  big  as  it  is  this  year.  We  have 
been  working  to  the  limit  to  take  care 
of  all  of  the  work  connected  with  the 
many  campaigns  that  are  going  out. 
A  case  in  point:  This  week  through 
two  advertising  agencies  there  are  102 
full  pages  of  Emerson  Four  automo¬ 
bile  advertising  going  nut  for  next 
Sunday’s  big  daily  papers  over  'the 
country.  You  may  always  count  on 
a  big  advertising  year  when  money  is 
seeking  Investment  and  it  appears  fb 
go  out  with  everything  In  sight  at  this 
time.  I  look  to  see  tho  greatest  of  aH 
records  created  for  1916  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  world.” 


Why  Moffett  Doesn't  Use  Aspirin 

Moffett,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Leader,  is 
a  facetious  individual  and  has  a  unique 
way  of  putting  things  across  when  he 
feels  like  it.  Here  is  an  instance:  The 
aspirin  advertising  which  is  appearing 
in  quite  a  list  of  papers  is  handled  by 
the  George  Batten  Company,  of  New 
York.  The  Pittsburgh  Leader  is  not  on 
the  list.  A  few  days  ago  Frank  .M. 
Lawrence,  of  the  Batten  Agency,  re¬ 
ceived  this  letter  from  Mr.  Moffett: 

“Have  just  contracted  a  rotten  eold. 
Eyes  and  nose  running  while  I  .stand 
still.  Cannot  use  Aspirin  because  I 
only  buy  things  advertised  in  the  l.ead- 
er.  Can  you  suggest  sometbiri.g  else 
outside  of  a  gun?” 


Going  to  Advertise  for  Recruits 

J.  E.  Mirick,  chief  master-at-arin.s, 
who  is  serving  as  recruiting  officer  for 
the  United  States  navy  at  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  has  been  Instructed  to  gather  es¬ 
timates  from  newspapers  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  campaign  of  new.spaper  adverti.sing 
in  an  effort  to  increase  enlistments.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Government  will 
conduct  its  campaign  of  newspaper  .ad¬ 
vertising  throughout  the  country. 


You  MUST  Use  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

Sunday  Circulation  S  nAfl 
MORE  THAN . 1W,UUU 
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The  FoDonring  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


FIELD  PERSONALS. 

Ix)uis  Ilonig,  president  of  the  Honig- 
Cooper  Advertising  Company,  of  San 
Krancis'o,  lias  prepared  a  series  of  In- 
ttrvie'v.s  with  leading  business  men, 
which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Post 
under  the  general  title  of  “The  Big  Idea 
That  Betters  Business."  Each  inter¬ 
view  will  deal  primarily  with  a  crystall¬ 
ized  la  sincss  idea  as  represented  in  the 
accoiiipli.shment  of  the  man  interviewed. 
Mr.  II  >nig  was  for  several  years  a  spe¬ 
cial  '.s  riter  on  San  Francisco  and  New 
York  newspapers. 

E.  il-  Thielecke,  formerly  manager  of 
the  i  ‘-  Ijouis  oHlce  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  and  of  recent 
years  connected  with  the  Chicago  office 
of  that  firm,  has  organized  an  agency 
under  the  name  of  Thielecke  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  with  offices  in  the  Web¬ 
ster  Jiuilding,  Chicago.  Mr.  Thielecke 
has  .sjiecialized  on  agricultural  adver¬ 
tising,  although  he  has  also  controlled 
some  newspaper  and  magazine  busi¬ 
ness. 

H.  J.  Clarke,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  chain-store  firm  of  Itob- 
inson  &  Crawford,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  engaged  as  advertising  manager 
for  J.  B.  Van  Sciver  Company,  Cam¬ 
den,  X.  J.  This  company  is  one  of  the 
largest  furniture  house.s  in  the  Ea.st 
manufacturing  as  well  as  retailing. 

Hugh  MeVey,  an  advertising  man  of 
national  reputation,  has  become  adver- 
Using  counsellor  of  the  Capper  farm  pa- 
per.s,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kan. 

C.  O.  Sacks,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Gray  &  Davis,  Inc.,  and 
more  recently  with  the  Bates  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  has  opened  an  advertising 
agency  in  New  York  city. 

St.  Clair  Carver,  formerly  of  the  Heeg- 
stra  Advertising  Service,  Chicago,  has 
joined  the  copy  depaimcnt  of  .Henri, 
Hurst  &  McDonald,  of  the  same  city. 

Louis  Graham,  formerly  with  the 
John  O.  Powers  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York,  is  now  connected  with  the 
Philip  Kobb6  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

John  A.  Barron,  of  Boston,  now  rep- 
re.sents  the  Haberdasher  .and  the  Sport¬ 
ing  Goods  Dealer  in  New  England. 

Harland  J.  Wright  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Cleveland  office  of  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist.  For  several  years 
he  held  the  same  position,  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  being  connected  with  the  New  York 
headquarters. 

Held  S.  McBeth,  formerly  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  has 
become  a  member  of  tne  publicity  staff 
of  Jones  &  Baker,  stock  brokers,  of  New 
York,  and  will  take  up  his  new  duties 
on  August  1. 

Frank  S.  Kelly,  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Western  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  of  The  Survey,  New  Y'ork. 

Frank  Best,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Lord  &  Taylor  and  Bonwlt 
Teller,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 


New  Orleans  States 

.MeiiilH-r  Amllt  bureau  of  Clreiilatloiia. 

.'•worn  Net  Paid  Cirealation  for  M 
.dontb*  Kndlng  Mar.  31,  lUIU. 

34,686  Daily 

Wo  guaraulee  tbe  largest  white  home 
ilelivered  evening  circulation  in  the  triide 
lerritory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
luosiM-cts  in  the  local  territory  the  States 
is  tlie  liigical  au.1  economic  me<lluin. 
Circulation  data  sent  on  request. 

The  S.  C.  BBCKWITH  gPBCIAI. 
.\<iIS.NCY 

Soie  Foreign  Representatives 

.\ew  York  ChleaRo  St.  I.oniM 


CHELTENHAM  DROPS  A  GAME 

Winning  Streak  Broken  at  Degnon  Field 
Where  Federal*  Won  -  Games  To-day. 

The  Chcltenhams’  winning  streak 
was  broken  when  they  met  the  Federal 
Agency  team  at  Degnon  Field,  Ixmg  Isl¬ 
and  City,  on  July  22.  G.  Bittel,  who 
pitched  for  the  Federals,  was  too  much 
for  the  Cheltenham  substitutes,  who 
were  forced  to  play  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  some  of  the  Chentenham 
regulars  to  appear.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  Cheltenham  team  was  not  Itself 
without  Bozzo,  Christopher,  and  E. 
Wood.  • 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the 
game,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Degnon 
grounds  are  so  convenient,  only  ten 
minutes  from  42d  Street.  Cheltenham 
lias  secured  probably  the  best  diamiuid, 
outside  of  the  Polo  Grounds,  in  Greater 
Nt  w  York  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Clielienhams’  full  strength  will  be  out 
ag-Tinist  the  Albert  Prank  Agency  to¬ 
day,  at  this  field,  while  the  li^ederal 
team  will  play  the  George  Batten  nine 
at  the  latter’s  grounds,  in  Woodhaven 
Junction,  L.  I.  Much  interest  is  be¬ 
ing  displayed  in  the  Agency  Tx'ague 
games,  and  it  looks  as  if  they  will  draw 
some  good  crowds  during  the  next  six 
weeks. 


It  Paid  Her  to  Advertise 
Mrs.  Charles  Kammerich,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  knows  that  it  pays  to  advertise. 
A  few  days  ago,  while  visiting  in  San 
Francisco,  she  lost  a  wallet  containing 
$2,000  in  notes,  checks,  and  cash.  It 
was  returned  to  her  at  the  Stewart  Ho¬ 
tel  twQ  days  later  by  an  Oakland  woman, 
who .  picked  it  up  on  the  street  and  lo¬ 
cated  the  owner  through  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  want  columns. 


The  Cleveland  Advertising  Club  on 
Wednesday  entertained  a  delegation 
from  the  London  (Canada)  Advertising 
Club.  A  luncheon  was  given  in  honor 
of  the  vifsitors  and  in  the  afternoon  they 
were  taken  on  an  automobile  ride 
through  the  parks.  Later  all  hands  saw 
a  ball  game. 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Melropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Glast,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING  C*? 


251  4  253  WILLIAM  .SI  CDW  N I ,  W  - 
CHAMBERS  ST.  NEW  YORK. 


ALABAMA. 


NDWS  . Birmingham 

Average  clrcnlation  for  March,  Dally  3U,02o ; 
Sunday,  41,0311,  Printed  1.005,330  lines  more 
advertising  than  its  nearest  competitor  in  1015. 


CALIFORNIA. 


EXAMINER  . Los  Angeles 

A'.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  clrruiation.  Greatest  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery. 


MEUCURT-HERALD  . San  Jo.se 

Post  Office  Statement  11,434.  Member  of  A.B.C. 


THE  PROORE.S8  . Pomona 


GEORGIA. 


journal  (Cir.  57,531)  . Atlanta 


'CHRONICLE  . Augusta 


ILLINOIS. 


HERALD-NEWS  (Circulation  15,100) . Joliet 


STAR  (CtrcnIatloB  21,580) . Peoria 

IOWA 

REGISTER  &  LEADER  . Des  Moines 

EVENING  TRIBUNE  . Deg  Moines 

Essential  to  covering  Dea  Moines  and  vicinity. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING  . Dea  Moines 


More  than  700,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Clrculationa. 


KENTUCKY 


.MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL - Ixiulavllle.  Ky. 

(.Semi-Monthly,  32  to  64  pages.)  Guaranteed 
largest  elrculatlon  of  any  Masonic  publication  in 
tile  world.  In  excesa  of  00,000  copies  monthly. 


LOUISIANA 


TIMES-PICATUNE  . New  Orleans 

>  MICHIGAN 

PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue)  . .Jackson 


Last  Gov.  Statement— Daily,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12,56S.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A'. 
Flat  rate  2  cents  line;  full  position  2%  cents  line. 


MINNESOTA. 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  Evening. .  .Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


post-dispatch  . St.  Ixiuls 

Is  the  only  newspaper  in  Its  territory  with  the 
Is  autiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section.  Clrcn¬ 
lation  first  four- months,  1916: 

Sunday  average  . 375,428 

Dally  average  . 217,228 

MONTANA 

MINER  . B'fft*' 


Average  dally  11,965.  Sunday,  20,189,  for  3 
montlis  ending  March  20,  1016. 


Tlie  following  pnbllshera  guarantee  clroulatlon 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  investigation. 


ILLINOIS. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


JOURNAL  . Elizabeth 

PRESS  CHRONICLE  . Paterson 

COURIER-NEWS  . Plainfield 


NEW  YORK 


COURIER  &  EN(jUIRER  . Buflalo 


IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO  A.MERICAN. .  New  York 


DAY  . . York 

The  National  Jewish  Daily  that  no  general 
advertiser  should  overlook. 


NEBRASKA. 


TRIBUNE  . Hastings 

Circulation  A.  B.  C.  report,  7,100.  Full 
leased  wire  reis>rt  United  I'rcss. 


OHIO. 


VINDICATOR  . Youngstown 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


TIMES  . Ijrle 


D.AILY  DEMOCRAT . Jolinstown 


TIMES-LEADER  . Wilkes  Barre 


TENNESSEE. 


BANNER  . Nashville 


TEXAS 


CHRONICLE  . Houston 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a  cirtailation  of 
35,900  daily  and  4."), 000  Sunday. 


UTAH. 


HERALD-REPUBLICAN  . Salt  Lake  City 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD  . Harrisonburg 

In  the  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  (laper  in 
the  richest  -Agricultural  County  in  United  Statca. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTELLIGENCER  . Seattle 


CANADA 


NEBRASKA. 


FREIE  PRESSE  (Cir.  128,384)  . Lincoln 


NEW  YORK. 


Now  York 


Chicago  BOKIXETTINO  DKIXA  SERA 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

SENTINEL  . Winston-Salem 

n-t<t>er  Oov’t  report  5.843.  net  gain  October, 
•  over  October,  1914,  1,028  copies. 


ONTARIO 


FREE  PRE.8S  . Ix.ndon 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


SKANDINAVEN 
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Circulation  News,  Views,  and  Observations 

BEST  WAY  TO  TAKE  CENSUS 


Systematic  Canvass  of  City  by  Wards 
Shows  Weak  and  Strong  Points  of  Paper. 

By  J.  M.  Annenbekg, 

(Cirmlation  ilanager  dchencctiul y  (.V.  Y.)  Union- 
Star.  I 

A  circulation  manager  who  doesn’t 
know  just  where  every  one  of  his  com¬ 
petitor’s  papers  goes  in  a  city  has  not 
at  hand  the  essential  information  which 
he  should  have  as  an  enterprising  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  You  then  know 
where  you  are  strong  and  weak,  to  the 
\cry  detail.  You  will  be  surprised,  If 
you  haven’t  such  data  now  in  your 
<-fflce,  how  it  will  develop  the  prestige 
of  your  pai)er  among  advertisers  if  you 
can  .show  them  such  a  tabulation.  To 
.suggest  how  such  a  canvass  can  best  be 
taken,  then,  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

Mrst,  of  course,  you  are  to  employ 
canvassers.  The  number  of  these,  of 
course,  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  your 
c-ity  and  how  quickly  you  desire  to  com¬ 
plete  such  canvass.  They  should  be  re¬ 
liable  people,  men  or  women,  as  you  deem 
best.  Then  have  printed  canvass  slips 
about  twelve  inches  long  and  ruled  with 
as  many  columns  as  are  necessary — 
hist,  to  carry  the  name  of  the  party 
canvassed;  second,  the  street  number; 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  etc.,  as  the  case  may 
be,  a  column  each  for  the  name  of  the 
c.ther  papers  circulating  in  your  city. 
At  the  top  of  each  of  these  canvass 
sheets  have  a  place  for  the  date  and 
the  street  canvassed  for  that  particu¬ 
lar  .slip.  The.se  blanks  should  be  print¬ 
ed  upon  good  paper,  as  they  are  to  be 
Itound  together  by  staple  or  otherwise, 
.md  held  as  permanent  records  for  the 
inspection  of  advertisers  who  will  be 
intere.sted  to  see  them. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  each  blank 
have  printed  an  affidavit  form,  to  be 
.signed  and  attested  by  the  canvasser. 
This  is  very  important.  The  canva.ss- 
er  must  swear  to  the  accuracy  of  each 
slip  when  it  is  turned  in.  The  affidavit 
should  set  forth  that  the  data  contained 
on  this  slip  are  a  truthful  record  of  the 
information  gathered  at  each  home.  This 
information  or  census  record  obtained 
by  the  canvas.ser  should  fie  in  the  form 
of  replies  to  this  question:  "What  pa¬ 
pers  do  you  take  regularly  and  have 
in  your  home  each  day  of  publication  ?’’ 
The  reply  thereto  will  not  only  compre¬ 
hend  the  particular  paper  subscribed  for 
and  regularly  taken,  but  the  paper  or 
papers  brought  home  each  day  when 
purchased  of  new.sboys  or  dealers. 

It  is  not  only  the  newspaper  that  is 
regularly  delivered  by  the  carrier  boy 
at  the  home  each  day  that  counts,  for 
the  person  who  buys  a  newspaper  at  a 
shop  gate  or  in  a  busine.ss  house  or 
on  the  street,  or  anywhere  else,  and 
lakes  it  home  to  be  read  by  himself 
and  his  family,  is  just  as  good  a  sub¬ 
scriber  as  the  one  who  regularly  sub¬ 
scribes  for  it.  He  pays  for  the  paper 
becau.se  he  wants  it,  and  the  aggregate 
of  all  those  who  read  your  paper  each 
day  is  the  true  circulation. 

Ab  they  canvass  the  city  for  this  de¬ 
sired  information,  they  should  act  also 
as  solicitors  for  new  subscribers.  This 
makes  your  work  doubly  effective. 
These  c*anvassers,  of  course,  should 
know  the  best  methods  to  use — that  is, 
arguments,  etc. — to  intelligently  place 
your  paper  before  those  people  who 
are  not  taking  it.  But  by  all  mean.s, 
do  not  "knock”  your  competitor.  Pro¬ 
ject  the  splendid  qualities  of  your  own 
paper,  for  you  will  get  subscribers  more 
easily  that  way  than  by  any  other. 
People  are  very  suspicious  of  the  fel¬ 


low  who  “knocks”  the  other  fellow’s 
product. 

The  canvass  should  be  taken  by 
wards,  each  ward  to  be  completed 
separately.  The  tally  sheets  brought 
in  by  the  canva.ssers,  as  stated  before, 
should  be  retained  with  the  affidavits, 
for  reference.  The  totals  by  wards 
should  be  transcribed  in  a  well-bound 
blank  lx)ok.  This  will  make  a  ready 
reference  to  the  circulation,  not  only 
of  your  own  paper  by  wards,  but  of 
your  competitor's,  and  this  can  more 
easily  be  shown  to  the  advertiser.  If 
they  desire  further  detailed  informa- 
t'on,  you  have  the  blanks  with  the 
I'flidavits  to  show  them. 

t  mu.st  here  impress  upon  you  that 
the  canvass  must  be  absolutely  reli¬ 
able,  and  any  further  steps  that  you 
can  take  to  reinforce  the  indisputabil¬ 
ity  of  your  record  should  by  all  means 
be  taken.  It  must  stand  the  tests  when 
finished,  and  if  it  is  carefully  and 
truthfully  done  it  will  stand  these  tests 
and  will  prove  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
your  advertising  solicitors  and  redound 
to  the  financial  revenues. 

To  my  mind,  a  canva.ss  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  indispensable;  it  is  trustwor¬ 
thy;  it  makes  friends  for  your  paper; 
it  gives  you  a  talking  ground  at  all 
times;  it  brings  the  wavering  advertiser 
to  your  cause;  it  shows  you  just  where 
you  are  weak  and  where  you  should 
build  up,  and  just  which  paper  of  your 
competitors  may  be  stronger  here  or 
there  than  you  are,  and  indicates  which 
paper  you  should  “go  after”  in  building 
iq.  your  own  circulation;  It  permits  you 
to  analj'ze  your  .strength  and  your 
weakness,  and  to  show  your  managing 
editor  where  your  paper  is  strong  and 
why  it  is  weak  in  certain  section.^,  ao 
that  he  can  reinforce  you  through  the 
editorial  department  to  build  up  the 
weak  .spots. 


CARRIERS’  COURTESY  CLUB 

Newsboys  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Ga¬ 
zette  Form  Creditable  Organization. 

The  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  Carrier 
and  Xew.sboy,  the  little  paper  published 
in  the  intere.st  of  the  Gazette’s  circula¬ 
tion  department,  announces  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Courte.sy  Club,  to  membership 
in  which  each  carrier  is  eligible  upon 
agreeing  to  the  following  qualifications: 

“Speak  to  all  your  subscribers,  and 
call  them  by  name. 

“Take  off  your  hat  when  collecting 
at  a  home. 

“Help  other  people  when  you  can  do 
it  con.sistently. 

“Don’t  ‘knoe-k’  another,  for  it  is  bad 
business. 

“Don’t  ’butt’  into  a  convcr.sation.  Wait 
until  you  have  a  chance. 

“I'km’t  ask  a  man  to  pay  you  if  you 
meet  him  on  the  street  with  another 
person. 

“Don’t  attem|)t  to  argue  with  your 
subscribers.  Maylie  they  are  right. 

“Always  tell  them  you  are  sorry  that 
you  didn’t  do  as  they  said  you  didn’t, 
even  if  you  know  you  did. 

“I>:t  them  think  you  are  at  fault. 
It  does  no  harm,  and  makes  them  your 
friend.  People  do  not  like  to  be  told 
they  are  wrong,  even  if  they  are.  They 
are  like  you.  But  you  can  shoulder 
the  blame,  you  are  large  enough  for  it.” 


Frank  Corbin's  Estate 
Frank  Corldn,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  News, 
who  died  in  Oklahoma  City  recently, 
left  an  estate  valued  at  $75,000. 


CUTTING  UNPAID  CIRCULATION 


H.  B.  Baker  Tells  Numerous  Methods  by 
Which  It  May  Be  Done. 

H.  B.  Baker,  of  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
Morning  News-Times  and  Evening 
Telegram,  answered  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  recent  I.  C.  M.  A.  convention  at 
Grand  Rapids  the  question,  “What  step 
I  would  take  if  the  boss  said:  ‘We 
must  cut  our  unpaid  circulation  from 
3,000  to  1,000,  and  maintain  the  pres¬ 
ent  total  of  gro.ss  circulation.’  ” 

Some  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
Mr.  Baker  were  these: 

Cut  to  a  minimum  one  item  at  a 
time,  reducing  the  exchanges  to  a  paid 
basis,  cutting  correspondents,  compli¬ 
mentary  and  city  employees  down  to 
absolute  needs,  and  by  solicitation  se¬ 
cure  paid  .subscribers  to  cover  the 
copies  cut  off. 

To  the  advertising  manager  I  would 
suggest  that  wrappers  be  made  from 
his  daily  schedule  for  space  users  only, 
instead  of  sending  out  copies  promiscu¬ 
ously  to  a  long  list  of  advertising 
agents. 

In  the  classified  department  a  clip¬ 
ping  taken  from  spoiled  copies  for 
proof  of  publication  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient. 

The  office  use  and  file  can  be  made 
self-sustaining  by  placing  a  premium 
on  back  copies. 

Copies  to  baggage  men  should  not 
now'  1)0  necessary  where  transportation 
is  so  generally  paid  for  in  cash,  and, 
the  publisher  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
delivery  be  made  to  destination. 

In  the  suburban  territory  procedure 
would  depend  very  much  on  conditions. 
If  most  agents  were  of  the  news-deal¬ 
er  type,  I  would  cut  off  returns  in  a 
few  towns  at  a  time  preparing  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  keeping  orders  close,  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  rules  as  in  the  city,  and, 
make  a  thorough  canvass  to  secure  paid 
subscribers  to  cover  all  copies  cut  off. 


.SIOUX  CITY  NEWS  BOYCOTTED 


Its  Rivals  in  Local  Field  Issue  Ultima¬ 
tum  to  Newsboys. 

The  entrance  of  Governor  Capper,  of 
Kan.sas,  into  Iowa  journalism  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Sioux  City  Daily  News 
has  led  to  a  boycott  of  that  paper  by  the 
two  other  dailies  of  the  city. 

A  few  days  ago,  representatives  of 
the  Sioux  City  Tribune  and  the  Sioux 
City  Journal  is.sued  notice  to  the  news¬ 
boys  who  .sell  papers  on  the  streets  of 
Sioux  City  that  they  must  hereafter  re¬ 
frain  from  selling  The  Daily  News.  Boys 
who  in.sist  on  selling  the  News  must 
suffer  the  i>cnalty  of  being  denied  the 
sale  of  Tribunes  and  Journals. 

The  News  claims  that  It  is  being  help¬ 
ed  rather  than  hurt  by  the  boycott  and 
that  its  street  sales,  due  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  newsboys  and  the  public,  are 
greater  than  ever  before. 


Moving-Picture  Circulation  Stunt 

The  Boston  Journal’s  moving-picture 
circulation  stunt  has  met  with  great 
success,  it  is  said.  The  novelty  of  film¬ 
ing  i>eople  who  were  selected  in  a  pop¬ 
ular  new.spai>er  contest  made  a  hit  with 
the  Boston  public.  There  were  several 
thrilling  scenes,  one  of  them  being  the 
wrecking  of  an  automobile  at  Win- 
throp,  when  it  fell  over  a  cliff  with 
dummies  taking  the  place  of  the  flesh- 
and-blood  hero  and  heroine. 


CIRCULATION  BUILDERS 


Which  is  Preferable:  Short  Stories, 
Novel-a-Week,  or  Serial? 

By  Leslie  E.  Neafib. 

iCirculation  Manager,  Toledo  Ulnde.) 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
about  eighteen  months  ago  I  took  a 
census  of  185  newspapers  to  lind  out 
what  sort  of  fiction  these  papers  were 
running.  The  following  percentages 
w'ere  the  result:  Daily  short  story,  26 
per  cent.;  novel-a-week,  1  per  cent.; 
serial,  48  per  cent.;  those  running  no 
stories,  25  per  cent.  Within  the  last 
thirty  days  I  took  another  cen.sus  of 
53  newspapers  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  fU;tion  they  were  running.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  that  in  per¬ 
centages:  Daily  short  story,  17  per 
cent.;  novel-a-week,  43  per  cent.;  se¬ 
rial,  29  per  cent.;  those  running  no 
stories,  11  per  cent.  This,  to  my  mind, 
is  positive  proof  that  the  novel-a-week 
is  the  best  for  circulation  building. 

As  fiction  is  written  to-day,  not  one 
novel  out  of  a  hundred  of  them  is  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  enough  to  hold  the 
mind  of  the  average  reader  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  This  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  author  or  of  the  publi.sher. 
The  constantly  rising  standard  of  edu¬ 
cation  makes  more  and  more  readers  of 
fiction  possible,  with  the  result  that  the 
market  for  books  is  so  great  that  there 
is  an  ever-increasing  competition  to  get 
new  ones  on  the  market  in  a  hurry.  In 
other  words,  the  public  demand  l)ooks 
in  such  rapid  succession  that  the  aulhor 
and  the  book  publisher  are  hard  put 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

Naturally  they  are  not  turning  out 
stories  of  the  Dickens  type,  which  were 
meaty  and  substantial,  and  which  were 
worthy  of  long  and  sustained  attention. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  people  of 
to-day  do  not  want  the  kind  of  Hidion 
that  was  in  vogue  a  generation  ago. 
We  seem  to  live  more  on  the  surface 
to-day.  Our  interests  are  sup<  rficial. 
We  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  one 
man  does  one  particular  thing  day  in 
and  day  out,  specializing  only  in  that 
one  occupation  until  his  mind  becomes 
incapable  of  seeking  very  broad  diver¬ 
sion.  He  is  satisfied  with  something 
that  .sparkles  instead  of  something  that 
glow.s.  He  wants  the  brightness  with¬ 
out  the  wholesome  warmth  of  the 
Hame. 

This  has  its  effect  on  our  women  of 
to-day.  They  are  socially  more  active 
than  ever,  and  when  they  do  satisfy 
their  craving  for  a  story  they  want  to 
do  so  with  the  least  pos.sible  mental  ef¬ 
fort.  It  is  these  things  which  lead  me 
to  believe  that  the  weekly  novel  is  the 
most  desirable. 


Billion  Votes' in  Paper’s  Conte.st 
The  Easton  (Pa.)  Daily  Free  Press 
has  just  closed  a  trade  contest  in  which 
about  one  billion  votes  were  cast.  Tlie 
winner  of  the  $500  prize  was  Company 
D,  of  the  Easton  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  Reserves, 
with  nearly  48,000,000  votes.  The  votes 
were  based  upon  trade  orders  in  Easton 
and  were  allowed  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
votes  for  each  dollar  expended  with  local 
merchants  during  the  contest.  Tlie 
cigar  sales  alone  represented  5,000,000 
cigara  Bread  labels  came  in  by  the 
bushel.  On  the  last  day  of  the  contest 
cash  orders  brought  to  the  Press  office 
exceeded  $2,000. 


Newsboy  Wins  Prize 
To  Joseph  Fetterman,  vice-president 
of  the  Cleveland  Newsboys’  Union  and 
a  student  at  Adelbert  College,  in  th.at 
city,  has  been  awarded  the  freshman 
English  prize  of  $15. 
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ne\^spaper  activities  in  many  cities 


Various  Plans  and  Schemes  That  Are  Being  Employed  to  Build 
Circulation  and  Increase  Prestige. 


CuiCAUO,  July  25. — The  development 
of  the  daily  newspaper  as  a  dispenser 
of  general  information  not  exactly 
within  its  orthodox  field  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  new  Chicago  Herald  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Industrial  and  Natural  Ke- 
source.s,  which  aims  to  bring  man  and 
the  land  together,  .showing  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  pos.sil)ility  of  the -improve¬ 
ment  of  both. 

.Monroo  Reeves,  veteran  newspaper 
man  of  Chicago  and  St.  I.ouis,  ha.s  he- 
eomo  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Kvening  Post. 


The  St.  lx)uis  Star  has  just  bought  a 
new  high-speed  Hoe  press,  which  will 
be  delivered  about  September  1.  This 
press  is  the  .second  high-speed  press 
Ihe  Star  has  bought  in  less  than  a 
year.  .\t  present  these  two  i)resses  are 
the  only  high-si)eed  machines  in  St. 
l»uia.  The  Star’s  composing  room  is 
b<*ing  refurnished  with  the  latest  style 
of  all-.steel  equipment.  The  floor  si)ace 
in  the  Star’s  composing-room  has  been 
at  a  t>remium  on  account  of  the  in- 
crea.sing  volume  of  work  handled  there. 
This  new  equipment  will  enable  them 
to  handle  about  40  per  cent,  more  work 
in  the  .same  floor  space  than  with  the 
old-.style  wooden  equipment.  They  are 
al.sf)  about  ready  to  make  a  change 
from  the  old  .sy.stem  of  distributing  dis¬ 
play  type.  All  type  under  42-point  is 
used  only  one  time.  It  is  then  melted 
and  re-cast  on  the  monotype.  The  Star 
is  the  only  St.  Ix)Uis  new.spaper  now 
working  on  the  complete-distribution 
system.  The  Star’s  second  new  .semi¬ 
autoplate  was  delivered  last  week,  the 
second  within  a  year. 


'Phe  San  Francisco  Bulletin  ha.s  just 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  serial, 
"'Phe  Story  of  Sing  Sing,”  written  by 
Donald  Lowrie,  w'ho  is  an  authority  on 
the  big  prisons  of  the  United  States. 
'Phe  new  story  ranks  with  I.owrie’s  bc.st 
literary  work.  When  he  was  paroled 
fi'om  San  Quentin  prison,  several  years 
ago,  Lowrie  was  assi.sted  by  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Bulletin.  He  was  given 
employment  on  the  staff,  and  his  story, 
".My  Life  in  Prison,”  was  run  in  the 
Bulletin  as  a  serial.  In  this  latest  story, 
Uiwrie  recounts  the  regeneration  of 
Sing  Sing  pri.son  under  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne. 


The  ('hicago  Heiald  made  a  hit  at 
the  recent  Convention  of  Uotarians  in 
Cincinnati  by  i.s.suing  daily  during  the 
convention  an  eight-page  paper  devoted 
entirely  to  news  of  the  big  gath'ering 
anil  to  matters  of  interest  to  Rotary 
Club  members  eveiywhcrc.  The  bright 
little  paficr  was  made  for  Rotarians,  by 
Rotarian.s.  and  “to  make  complete  the 
world  of  Rotary.”  One  of  the  many  in- 
tere.sting  features  of  the  paper  on  the 
second  day  wa.s  a  characteri.stic  greet¬ 
ing  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  dated 
•lune  21.  'Phe  late  Hoosier  jioet  was  a 
memlKir  of  the  Indianapolis  Rotary 
Club. 

Mexican  News  Bureau  Started 

(leorge  P'.  Weeks,  for  ten  years  a 
resident  of  .Mexico,  and  (ieorge  L.  Kd- 
mund.s,  who  has  .served  the  .Mexican 
Krnba.ssy  at  Washington  as  confidential 
iniblicity  advisor,  have  e.stablished  the 
Mexican  New.s  Bureau,  with  oHlces  in 
the  Riggs  Building,  Washington,  D.  f'. 
The  bureau  will  handle  general  and 
commercial  new.s. 


DAILY  TROPICAL  SUN  SOLD 


Gordon  Nye  Purchases  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 

Paper  and  Will  Improve  It. 

<5or<lon  Nye,  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Journal, 
and  well  known  in  the  new'spaper  world, 
has  purchased  from  J.  W.  Rider,  the 
Daily  Tropical  Sun,  published  at  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

'Phr,  Tropical  Sun  Publi.shing  Coin- 


Gordon  Nye. 


pany  publi.shes  both  a  daily  and  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper.  The  weekly  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1889,  and  the  daily  in  1914. 
The  Tropical  Sun,  under  the  new  man¬ 
agement,  will  be  enlarged  and  greatly 
improved.  The  .\s.sociated  Press  will 
supply  the  news  service,  and  numerous 
features  will  be  added  to  make  the  pa- 
I)er  attractive  and  entertaining. 

Palm  Beach  and  West  Palm  Beach 
have  been  growing  at  an  astonishing 
rate.  Over  six  million  dollars  ($ti,000.- 
000)  is  now  being  spent  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Palm  Beach  for  private  resi¬ 
dences,  county  roads,  golf  links,  drain¬ 
age  canals,  etc.,  and  the  Tropical  Sun 
has  in  preparation  now  a  Builders’  edi¬ 
tion,  which  wili  give  a  complete  story 
of  these  remarkable  developments. 

Mr.  Nye  has  held  executive  po.sitions 
with  the  New  Orleans  Item,  Milwaukee 
T..eader,  Chicago  World,  and  Chicago 
American. 

Allx-rt  G.  Brenton.  formerly  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  will  be  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  Berkeley  Cooke,  son  of 
Charle.s  B.  Cooke,  of  the  Richmond 
Journal,  will  be  the  new  circulation 
manager. 


Two  Dailies  Raise  Price. 

The  St.  Louis  (.Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 
announces  an  increa.se  in  the  price  of  its 
daily  edition  in  St.  T.,ouis  from  1  to  2 
cent.s,  effective  August  1.  The  high  cost 
of  print  paper  is  given  as  the  cause  of 
the  increase.  The  Milwaukee  Free  Press, 
a  morning  newspaper,  has  raised  its 
price  for  street  sales  from  1  to  2  cent.s, 
the  increase. to  go  into  effect  on  August 
7.  It  attributes  the  advance  to  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  print  paiier. 


Kvt'ru  nrwKpnpcr  puMinfirr  in  thr. 
country  should  hr  represented  in  Wash- 
in  (/ton  on  Auyust  1  at  the  conf/’renee 
called  hy  the  Federal  Trade  Coni mission 
for  the  purpose  of  rlarifyinp  the  veys 
print  situation. 


CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN  SUCCEEDING 


St.  Louis  Globe  -  Democrat  Is  Pleased 
with  Results  of  Its  EfTorts. 

George  R.  Baker,  of  the  circulation 
department  of  the  St.  I..ouis  Giobe- 
Democrat,  writing  of  the  cooperation  of 
that  paper  with  country  publishers 
says: 

“The  response  with  which  this  plan 
has  met  on  the  part  of  the  country  pub- 
li.shers  has  been  really  remarkable,  and 
we  are  adding  new  papeVs  to  our  list 
every  day.  Wo  are  sending  onr  team¬ 
work  magazine  each  month  to  several 
thousand  merchants  in  towns  in  which 
the  cooperation  publishers  are  located. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  regarding  the 
Globe-Democrat,  it  being  devoted  sole¬ 
ly  to  the  education  of  the  local  mer¬ 
chant  to  a  lietter  and  keener  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  national  advertising  and  in  teach_ 
ing  him  to  link  up  his  store  with  the 
national  campaigns,  advertising  the 
lines  of  merchandise  which  he  carries. 

”We  feel  that  when  fall  starts  in  that 
we  will  have  our  plan  so  well  organized 
both  with  the  publisher  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  that  we  can  promise  a  form  of  co¬ 
operation  and  an  extent  of  cooperation 
never  before  given  by  any  publication 
in  this  territory.” 

HIGH  COST  OF  PRINTING 

Increase  of  Prices  Defended  by  G.  Fred¬ 
erick  KalkhoIT  Before  A.  A.  C.  W. 

In  defence  of  the  increased  cost  of 
printing,  G.  Frederick  Kalkhoff,  in  an 
address  before  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World,  at  Philadelphia, 
said : 

“Printers,  as  a  whole,  do  not  now 
charge,  in  fact  they  have  never  charged, 
anywhere  near  the  prices  which,  in  pro- 
liortion,  arc  charged  by  other  manufac¬ 
turing  industries.  This  is  due,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  fact  that  every  job 
is  in  a  class  by  itself;  it  is  like  noth¬ 
ing  else  and  consi'quently  it  is  almost 
an  impossibility  to  standardize  i)rices. 

“The  printing  busine.ss  as  a  manu¬ 
facturing  proposition,  because  of  the 
infinite  detail  surrounding  almost 
every  separate  job,  requires  the  closest 
attention  and  an  unusual  degree  of  busi¬ 
ness  ability  to  conduct  successfully 
year  in  and  year  out.  In  common  with 
other  lines  of  endeavor  it  has  its  fluc¬ 
tuations;  but,  from  the  .standpoint  of 
the  financier,  the  printing  bu.siness  has 
never  been  looked  upon  as  offering  a 
promi.sing  field  for  financial  exploita¬ 
tion.  This  in  itseif,  gives  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  line  of  manufacture  as 
a  mercantile  proposition  is  one  of 
close  margin  of  profit  with  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  more  than  normal  earnings. 

“Therefore,  buyers  of  printing  should 
realize  this  fact  in  a  larger  measure, 
than  they  apparently  do  at  the  present 
time.  Bearing  that  fact  in  mind,  let 
your  mind  be  open  to  your  printer, 
when  he,  after  months  of  sweating  with 
the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  endeavors  to  explain  to  you 
why  he  is  compelled  to  charge  you  more 
than  he  did  la.st  year  for  that  repeat 
order. 

“To  the  credit  of  the  printing  craft, 
with  allowances  for  the  shortcomings 
of  a  few  individual  memher.s,  which  in 
common  with  tho.se  in  other  industries 
are  the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule, 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  iirinters  are, 
as  a  whole,  industrious  and  (lainstaking, 
endeavoring,  and  in  a  large  measure 
succeeding,  in  the  conduct  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  nerve-racking,  time-killing  line 
of  manufacturing  with  dignity,  honesty, 
and  efficiency.” 


The  McClure  Method 

Our  features  are  sold  on  their  Individual 
merit. 

Anv  service  ma.v  be  ordered  singly. 

THIS  MEANS: 

The  greatest  possible  variety  from  which 
to  choose. 

The  submitting  of  each  feature  to  your 
own  editorial  Judgment. 

Tile  o|)i)ortunlt,v  to  onler  a  budget  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  what  you  want. 

.\  definite  reduction  from  Individual  prices 
on  budgets. 

H'rifo  us  for  samples  of  our  Sunday  Col¬ 
ored  eomics,  daily  (Simics,  teomen’s  features, 
bedtime  stories,  fiction,  etc. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
120  West  32nd  St.  New  York 


CIRCULATION  HOLDERS 

The  following  are  the  contributors  to  the 

National  Editorial  Service  this  week. 

•Iiillit  CIIIToril  l,nthrni>.  President,  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hnreaii  at  Wasliington. 

Miirrny,  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Oxford  rniversity. 

Svrtozar  'PniiJorolT,  Author  of  “Uiissla’s 
Struggle  for  an  tmtiet.” 

.Aiidrevv  II.  Mevllle,  Chief  of  the  Tlu- 
rean  of  Civic  Hevelopnunt,  I'niverslty  of 
Wisconsin. 

Rene  Millet.  Aml>as.sad<>r  of  France, 
Coniieillor  General  de  Selne-et-Olse. 

Helen  Vnrlek  UoMwell,  Cliainnan  of 
Edueation  of  the  General  Feiieration  of 
Women’s  Clubs. 

Frank  S.  I.avvrenee,  Secretary  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Nautical  School. 

W rilr  or  wire  for  rates 

NATIONAL  EDITORIAL  SERVICE,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Women’s  Features 


Ask  for  samples  of  the  following: 

Oliphant’s  daily  fashion  service. 
Rheta  Childe  Dorr’s  editorials.  Zoe 
Beckley’s  “Her  Side — and  His.” 
“Problems  of  Everygirl.” 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway  New  York 


DEMOCRATIC 

REPUBLICAN 

CARTOONS 

Mats  mailed  twice  weekly 
(let  your  order  in  early 

The  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

Features  for  Newspapers 
Established  1S99  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Ten  Million  a  Week  Says 
Government  Report 

A  special  service  syn¬ 
dicated  gratuitously  to 
papers  who  desire  live 
movie  topics. 

The  Vitagraph  Company 
of  America 

East  ijth  St  a  Locuit  Art.,  Bklyn,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK  LONDON 

CHICAGO  PARIS 


Keen  Publishers  Everywhere 
Are  Buying  Electric 
Bulletin  Machines. 

They  have  written  us  letters  giv¬ 
ing  their  opinions.  They  make 
interesting  reading.  We  wish  we 
could  send  them  to  you  complete. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  in  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Why  not 
let  us  send  .you  one? 

National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 

New  London,  Conn. 
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SPECIFY 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

Motor  and  Control 
Equipments 

FOR  WEB  PRESSES 

SPECIAL  MOTOR  DRIVES  for 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINES 

LINOTYPE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago 

38  Park  Row,  New  York 


What  Do  You  Know  About  This? 

The  Time»-Leader  it  the  only  one  of  the 
three  New  Haven.  Conn.,  evening  newapa- 
pert  which  opened  iti  books  to  the  rwent 
audit  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Lenit 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

j.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


C  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  greater  the  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

C  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observation 
recommend 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

212  Press  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 

to  all  papers  on  their  lists. 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Lrt  tts  send  you  samples  of  our  col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  and  Sunday 
pages  in  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
37  WKST  39TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  SAME 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASS’N 


which  supplied  national  convention  re¬ 
ports  by  William  J.  Bryan,  Irvin  S. 
Cobb,  and  Samuel  G.  B^-the,  fur¬ 
nishes  day  in  and  day  out  a  practical, 
sensible  illustrated  matrix  service. 
Ask  for  samples  and  prices.  Write 
either  to  our  eastern  office  in  the 
New  York  World  building,  or  our 
central  office  at  Cleveland. 

USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 


FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

Gcatral  Oficea,  World  Bldg.,  New  York 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY 


Frank  a.  MUNSEY,  owner  of  the 
New  York  Sun  and  half  a  dozen 
magazines,  could  command  a  high  sal¬ 
ary  as  an  ad  writer  if  he  ever  loses  his 
fortune  and  business — which  Is  not  at 
all  likely,  as  he  is  worth  millions.  When 
he  feels  like  it  he  prepares  advertise¬ 
ments  boosting  the  Sun  which  are  al¬ 
ways  snappy  and  always  readable. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  work  which 
appeared  last  week: 

“A  revitalized,  reinvigorated,  rein¬ 
spirited  newspaper — that's  The  Sun — a 
newspaper  of  punch  and  pep  and  finish 
— that’s  The  Sun — a  newspaper  con¬ 
densed  enough  to  be  read;  big  enough 
to  cover  the  world — that's  The  Sun — a 
newspaper  of  fact  and  fancy,  humor 
and  sunshine — that’s  The  Sun — a  news¬ 
paper  of  purpose  and  conviction — that’s 
The  Sun.” 

•  •  • 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  when 
Charles  A.  Dana  and  bis  associates 
purchased  the  Sun  in  1867  for  $175,000 
that  newspaper  had  the  same  circula¬ 
tion  that  it  had  when  Mr.  Munsey 
bought  the  Sun  three  weeks  ago.  Un¬ 
der  the  spur  of  Dana’s  genius,  com¬ 
bined  later  on  with  the  business  acu¬ 
men  of  William  M.  Laffan,  tbe  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  increased  until  at  one 
time  the  Sun  had  a  circulation  of  over 
"a  million  a  week.”  This  was  before 
the  evening  edition  was  launched  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Amos  J.  Cum¬ 
mings. 

*  •  • 

Vacations  always  upset  things  in 
newspaper  offices  and  make  a  lot  of 
trouble,  but  in  spite  of  this,  they  are 
a  good  investment  for  any  employer. 
The  human  machine  needs  a  rest  from 
routine  and  a  change  of  surroundings 
now  and  then  to  keep  it  in  good  run¬ 
ning  order  and  capable  of  doing  a 
maximum  amount  of  work.  I  once 
knew  a  man  who  boasted  that  he  had 
never  taken  a  vacation.  He  was  a 
successful  merchant,  but  as  he  never 
went  away  from  home  except  to  buy 
goods,  he  never  had  a  chance  to  study 
the  methods  of  other  men  in  bis  own 
line  of  business.  When  he  had  acquired 
his  “pile”  and  retired,  he  did  not  know 
how  to  enjoy  his  leisure.  He  did  not 
want  to  travel.  How  much  more  he 
would  have  gotten  out  of  life  had  he 
spent  a  week  or  two  each  year  amid 
new  scenes  where  he  would  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  brief  respite  from  the  eternal 
grind  of  an  exacting  business  and  bad 
an  opportunity  to  broaden  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  beautiful  country  of  ours, 
and  to  study  another  group  of  people! 
When  a  man  comes  home  from  bis 
vacation  he  has  new  strength  and  vi¬ 
tality,  new  ambition,  and  an  increased 
capacity  for  work.  Sureiy  vacations 
are  worth  all  and  even  more  than  they 
cost. 

•  •  • 

W.  A.  Fairburn,  president  of  the 
Dieimond  Match  Company,  is  an  au¬ 
thor  as  well  as  a  business  man.  As 
the  manager  of  a  big  corporation 
which  occupies  his  entire  time  during 
business  hours,  I  have  often  wondered 
when  he  did  his  literary  work.  In 
talking  with  me  the  ofHer  day,  he  said: 

“I  am  an  early  riser  and  get  up  at 
four  o’clock.  This  gives  me  several 
hours  at  my  desk  before  I  go  to  my 
office.  I  find  I  can  do  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  better  literary  work  then  than 
at  any  other  time  during  the  day.  In 
those  quiet  hours  before  dawn  I  find  it 
easier  to  concentrate  my  mind,  and  I 
have  a  better  command  of  my  thoughts. 


Of  course,  getting  up  early  means  that 
I  retire  early.  I  am  not  much  of  a 
theatre-goer  and  care  little  for  the 
other  forms  of  entertainment,  so  that 
my  plan  of  work  is  seldom  disturbed.” 

Frank  Lerot  Blanchard. 


A  NOTABLE  AD  FEATURE 


Pictorial  Announcements  Achieving  Pop* 

ularity,  Louis  Wiley  Tells  A.  A.  C.  W. 

Speaking  before  the  convention  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  Louis  Wiley,  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Times,  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  notable  features  in 
newspaper  advertising  that  is  achieving 
popularity  is  the  pictorial  announce¬ 
ments  on  Sundays,  through  which,  in 
time,  he  declared,  every  merchant  who 
sells  anything  capable  of  artistic  repre¬ 
sentation,  will  avail  himself  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  allowing  his  merchandise 
to  be  visualized. 

Taking  up  the  truth-in-advertising 
movement,  he  said: 

“To-day  not  only  is  there  a  vigorous 
opposition  to  questionable  advertising 
on  the  part  of  advertisers,  publishers, 
and  managers:  but  vigilant  committees 
have  been  formed  to  bring  offenders  to 
the  bar  of  justice.  To  the  growing  and 
future  generations  it  will  appear  an 
extraordinary  act  of  stultification  that 
a  newspaper  publisher  who  expounds 
the  most  perfect  system  of  ethics  and 
warmly  applies  its  principles  to  his  own 
conduct  should.  In  one  column  of  the 
newspaper,  dwell  with  enthusiasm  on 
the  practice  of  all  the  virtues,  and  in 
another  help  a  fraudulent  enterprise  to 
achieve  its  object. 

“It  is  gratifying  that  reform  has  come 
from  within.  Newspaper  men  have  not 
waited  for  the  benign  interference  of 
legislation  to  cleanse  their  Augean  sta¬ 
bles  and  to  cast  out  the  vicious  and  dis¬ 
honest.  The  great  development  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  this  country  has  probably 
assisted  in  the  creation  of  a  desire  to 
eliminate  the  unworthy,  for  even  those 
who  long  hung  back  before  they  would 
reject  what  was  untrue,  immoral,  or 
fiagrantly  dishonest  have  come  to  know 
that  it  will  serve  their  interests  better 
to  sell  their  advertising  columns  only 
to  business  which  will  stand  investiga¬ 
tion.”  I 

As  an  example  of  the  part  the  news¬ 
paper  has  played  in  the  development  of 
advertising,  the  speaker  referred  to  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  a 
department  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  which  is  main¬ 
tained  by  several  hundred  newspapers 
at  an  expense  of  $30,000  a  year. 

“The  duty  of  this  bureau,”  Mr.  Wiley 
said,  “is  to  preach  the  gospel  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  all  business  men  who  desire 
to  make  their  business  grow,  and  it 
sends  its  representatives  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  interview  national  ad¬ 
vertisers — not  to  recommend  any  par¬ 
ticular  medium,  but  to  promote  the 
cause  of  newspaper  advertising.  The 
bureau  deserves  high  credit  for  its  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  development  of  general 
advertising  in  newspapers  in  1915, 
which  showed  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent,  over  the  previous  year — $5,000,000, 
bringing  the  total  to-  $55,000,000.” 


Subscription  Rate  Raised 

H.  N.  Owen,  publisher  of  Farm,  Stock 
and  Home,  of  Minneapolis,  has  announc¬ 
ed  an  increase  in  his  yearly  subscription 
rate,  effective  August  10,  and  has  sent 
to  his  brother  publi.shers  a  note  ex¬ 
pressing  the  opinion  that  “it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  both  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  if  more  money  could  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  subscriber.” 


COMMUNITY  ADVERTISING 

Proper  Education  Plays  Important  Part 
in  Building  It. 

The  report  of  the  Research  I'ommit- 
tee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Advertising,  presented  at 
the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  convention,  tjy  Paul 
T.  Cherington,  of  Harvard  University, 
treated  the  relations  of  community  ad¬ 
vertising  and  education.  It  s^aid,  in 
part: 

"The  part  which  proper  education 
plays  In  the  building  of  a  conununitj 
advertising  programme  depend.s  entire¬ 
ly  upon  the  programme. 

"If  it  is  a  programme  of  mere  boost¬ 
ing,  education  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it. 

“If  it  is  a  part  of  an  intelligent  plan 
to  make  public  the  resources  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  some  community,  edueation 
has  everything  to  do  with  it  at  every 
turn. 

“Mere  boosting  is  a  practice  which 
has  come  to  be  entirely  discredited. 
Making  public  the  resources  and  pos-si- 
bilities  of  a  community  is  a  difficult  and 
worthy  task  which  ought  to  be  attempt¬ 
ed  only  by  trained  persons  acting  la 
accordance  with  accepted  practice  and 
sound  principles. 

“If,  to  use  President  Wilson’s  term, 
community  advertising  means  ‘advanc¬ 
ing  enterprise,’  it  is  clear  that  the  con¬ 
nection  between  proper  education  and 
the  advertising  programme  begins  long 
'before  the  programme  is  developed. 

“The  term  ‘proper  education,’  in  fact, 
covers  such  a  wide  variety  of  activities 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  it  with¬ 
out  breaking  it  up.  It  involves,  first,  a 
consideration  of  education  in  the  growth 
of  the  city;  second,  the  place  of  proper 
education  in  the  preparation  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme;  third,  the  place  of  education 
in  the  programme  Itself,  and,  fourth,  the 
place  of  education  after  the  programme 
has  been  carried  out. 

“The  first  of  these  involves  the 
necessity  for  securing  not  only  good 
schools,  but  also  good  education,  and 
more  particularly  a  type  of  education 
adapted  to  the  future  growth  of  the  city. 

“The  place  of  proper  education  in 
preparing  the  programme  begins  with 
an  Intelligent  exploiting  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  facts  about  the  city.  But  tliis 
development  of  adequate  education  and 
the  intelligent  exploiting  of  it,  is  only 
one  of  the  points  of  contact  between 
education  and  community  advertising. 

“Another  is  found  in  the  preparation 
of  any  adverti.sing  appeal  put  out  by  a 
community.  The  experiences  of  a  good 
many  communities  which  have  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  pa.st  seem  to  bear  out  the 
conviction  that  those  who  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  preparation  and  the  issuance 
of  the  appeal  had  no  adequate  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  real  problems  which  were 
involved  in  attracting  attention  to  the 
city. 

“Proper  education  again  is  called  for 
when  the  plan  of  community  advertis¬ 
ing  is  launched.  Not  only  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  able  to  prepare  a  mes.sagc 
which  involves  real  knowledge  of  the 
truth  about  the  community,  but  it  i.s 
necessary,  also,  to  tell  the  mes.sagc 
honestly  and  to  market  it  intelligently.” 


Texas  Dailies  Raise  Prices 
The  Texarkana  (Ark.)  Texarkanlaii 
announces  that  begdnning  August  1  the 
price  of  that  daily  will  be  advanced  fron< 
50  to  65  cents  per  month,  delivered  eith¬ 
er  by  carrier  or  mail.  The  Texarkana 
morning  daily,  the  Four  States  Press 
and  Courier,  has  also  raised  Its  price  to 
conform  with  the  rates  of  the  Texar- 
kanian. 
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UVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 

by  ouk  readers 


IVndtr  tH>  caption  lee  (kali  print,  eack  week, 
tJitTi  from  our  'cadere  on  eubjeete  of  tntereet 
Mmeeted  tcilb  newspaper  publishing  and  adver- 
5S5,»  Anp  publisher  who  desires  kelp  in  the 
lotion  of  his  problems,  or  who  has  pronounced 
on  anp  subject  connected  with  the  bust- 
M  is  inritrd  to  contribute  to  this  column.  TF» 
srs  eonjldent  that  such  a  column  can  be,  made  of 
great  value  through  the  co-operation  ot  our  read- 
m.-Ed.I 


Effefts  of  High  Cost  of  Paper 

New  Yoek,  July  24. 
Thi  Eiutoi!  ani>  Pubmsueh: 

Then*  has  been  much  nervous  anticipation  on 
the  part  of  tlie  big  one-cent  dailji  newspapers  be- 
edtiie  of  tie'  rising  cost  of  paper.  Whether  or  not 
theoas’-cent  eve  ning  paper  will  continue  to  success- 
follv  eiKst  tliore  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt — 
,  rising  advertising  rate  will  provide  for  the 
biggest  part  of  the  extra  cost  of  the  print  paper. 
This  refers,  (pf  course,  to  the  larger  cities.  In 
the  smaller  communities  the  two-cent  paper  Is 
largely  In  vppgiie.  Rising  costs,  against  which 
higher  apivcrtlsing  rates  have  been  found  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Ipavc  already  made  necessary  the  shifting 
of  the  bpirdeii  on  the  reader  rather  than  the 
advertiser  In  the  (.halier  cities. 

What  will  hapi>en  In  the  larger  cities  is  a 
higher  charge  for  advertising  space  and  a  re¬ 
daction  in  the  size  of  advertisements  as  a  con- 
seqnence.  It  has  l)cen  demonstrated  that  where 
space  is  chenp  no  studied  effort  has  Iseen  made 
to  render  np  ire  efficient  the  space  used. 

I’hotograi'hlc  reduction  of  many  advertise¬ 
ments  has  demonstrated  to  experimenters  that 
the  size  "f  an  average  advertisement  can  be  re¬ 
duced  fripipi  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  without  Im¬ 
pairing  its  elfectlveness. 

Agi'nts  wlpo  write  and  plan  advertising  for 
clients  using  groat  quantities  regularly,  will  be 
confronted  witli  tlie  necessity  of  greater  efficiency 
in  use  of  si'aee  rather  tlian  ornamentation. 

looking  back  through  the  flies  of  newspapers 
when  m  idem  advertising  was  in  Its  Infancy  and 
rates  were  liigh.  It  will  be  found  that  every 
square  ineli  was  made  to  produce  the  most  In 
return  for  the  money  spent. 

What  will  happen  In  the  dally  newspaper 
business  if  there  is  no  abatement  In  the  higlier 
cost  of  production  will  be  the  flrst  real  pressure 
to  pednci'  scare  headlines,  lessen  tire  volume  of 
nnprofltalple  circulation  develoi>ed  at  too  great  a 
cost,  and  raise  advertising  rates  to  a  point  where 
the  advertiser  will  spend  the  same  amount  of 
money  perhaiis,  but  will  And  greater  eondensation 
necessary. 

N'ewspaiior  pulplislilng.  as  never  ipefore,  must 
now  become  more  efficient  and  the  pressure,  caused 
by  rising  cipsts,  will  not  be  so  much  of  a  curse 
after  all.  With  few  exceptions,  the  one-eent 
papers  will  only  And  their  net  iproflts  somewhat 
lesaeneil  ipy  liiglpor  cost  of  paiPor,  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser  will  bear  the  burden.  As  to  the  vanishing 
of  the  <pne-cent  evening  ipaper.  no  sueli  end  seems 
to  be  the  prosi>cct.  KMit.  M.  ScHObZ. 


The  Agents  and  the  Publishers 

Capehart's  Methods. 

4541  Fourth  Avo.,  Ni-w  Y'ork. 
Tiik  Eppitoii  and  PrnusiiER: 

in  rei'cnt  issues  of  publications  devoted  to 
“tls'  makers  of  neoA-spapers.”  particularly  the 
advertising  fraternity,  comes  the  announcement 
that  tip*.  .Advertising  .Agents’  .Association  Is  de¬ 
claring  for  a  new  basis  of  agency  recognition, 
and  the  further  recommendation  to  the  publishers 
of  both  tlie  newspapers  and  magazines,  for  a 
atandard  commission  of  15  per  cent,  and  2  per 
cent,  cash  discount  for  payment  by  20th  of 
month  following  Invoice. 

W’liile  both  arc  ancient  “sore  spots”  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  agents  of  five  or  more  years 
atandlipg,  it  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direetbpn  which 
will  Ipring  about  a  better  understanding  between 
pitbllsher  and  agent.  Consider  what  the  agents 
asstinpe.  who  undertake  to  give  real  efficient 
ppcrvicp*  tp>  tiieir  clients,  for  the  benp-flt  the 
publisher,  supplying  earefnlly  thought-fput  coipy. 
space-tpuying  along  selentlflc  metlHPds,  checking 
and  billing  insertions,  and  the  many  odd  things 
not  seen  with  tlpe  “naked  eye”  of  the  advertiser: 
and,  fpirther,  taking  a  certain  amount  of  credit 
risk— and  tlien  realize  that  it  Is  all  done  for 
say  10  per  cent,  eominlsslon.  The  cost  of  go- 
llcitntippn  alone  on  some  “prospects”  rung  Into  a 
fair  amount  of  the  compmlsslons  earned,  on  an 
aecppiint  In  which  the  publishers  have  an  interest 
of  at  least  B5  per  cent. 

Aplinlttlng  that  the  agents’  task  Is  becoming 
more  pllffleult.  why  do  the  piibllsliers  close  their 
eyes  to  the  fact,  and  extPeet  tlie  agent  to  ilo 
mor..  work  for  the  wages  of  years  ago.  It  is 
high  time  that  an  understanding  be  reached. 

There  still  arises  two  Important  questions  to 
be  decided  to  arrive  at  a  basis,  namely:  Shall 


the  advertiser  pay  the  agents  commission  or 
shall  the  publisher?  Beth  derive  the  benefits  of 
the  agents’  efforts.  The  publisher  bag  hereto¬ 
fore  “paid  the  freight,’’  but  not  sufllcicntly ; 
therefore.  In  many  instances  at  present  the  agent 
giving  “service”  Is  billing  his  client  15  per 
cent,  on  the  publishers  net — thus  deriving  his 
remuneration  from  publisher  and  advertiser  alike. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  gome  years  ago 
the  Publishers’  Association  Issued  a  letter  to 
the  advertising  agents,  asking  opinions  on  the 
advisability  of  abolishing  the  agents’  eommis- 
slon — making  an  absolutely  net  rate  card — In¬ 
ferring  that  the  agent  should  be  paid  for  big 
services  by  the  advertiser.  Evidently,  the  senti¬ 
ment  expressed  at  Uiat  time  on  the  subject  was 
not  encouraging,  for  nothing  further  was  done. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  what  reason  has  the 
agents’  association  to  believe  that  the  publish¬ 
ers  will  concede  paying  15  per  cent,  commission, 
after  they  have  tried  to  get  the  business  on  a 
net  basis.  It  will  be  a  hard  task  for  Mr.  Pub¬ 
lisher  to  agree  to  pay  all  of  the  freight — or  even 
more  than  he  has  paid  in  the  pest.  Of  course, 
this  latter  condition  does  not  Include  the  maga¬ 
zine  publishers,  who  are  now  allowing  13  per 
cent,  and  3  per  cent,  to  the  agent. 

The  Agents’  Association  further  says  that  It  Is 
to  “purge  its  own  ranks” — expel  a  menrher  for 
“rate  cutting,”  or  disqualifying  “parasites,” 
allowing  the  deserving  agent,  with  nothing  but 
bis  ability  and  good  character,  to  qualify.  This 
is  a  very  important  “discovery”  and  admission 
on  the  part  of  the  Agents’  Association. 

The  discovery  that  there  are  “parasites”  among 
the  AssociaMon  membership  and  that  it  will 
purge  Its  own  ranks  of  them,  and  the  admission 
that  “commission  splitting”  is  prevalent,  if  these 
two  factors  are  to  be  eliminated,  whose  Is  to  be 
the  deciding  voice  In  penalizing  tlie  offender — 
the  Agents’  Association  or  the  Publishers’  -Asso¬ 
ciation?  Most  publishers  have  been  aware  that 
commission-splitting  has  been,  and  Is  done.  Near¬ 
ly  all  of  them  know  the  offenders — yet — they 
hate  to  recognize  that  fact,  by  disbarring  the 
offenders. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  fault  lays  on  both 
sides.  The  publisher  has  tried  to  “saddle”  many 
things  on  the  agent,  and  the  agent  has  be«'n 
trying  to  Imiiose  many  things  on  the  publisher — 
there  has  been  a  mistrust  on  the  part  of  one 
toward  the  other — no  unity  of  Interest — no  real 
understanding. 

A  step  In  the  right  direction  will  be  for  the 
capable  agents  and  the  publishers  to  get  to¬ 
gether — and  pull  together.  The  publisher  should 
recognize  the  agent  as  the  logical  means  of  In¬ 
creased  business,  and  should  pay  him  for  his 
work  a  legitimate  profit  (15  per  cent.)  for  cre¬ 
ating  and  bolding  this  business — taking  It  for 
granted  that  10  per  cent,  was  insufficient.  The 
publisher  should  play  no  favorites — treating  all 
alike.  The  agent  should  reciprocate  by  adlier- 
ring  strictly  to  rates  witliout  “splitting.”  give 
efficient  service  to  the  client  for  the  good  of 
all  concerned.  Such  organized  effort  Is  bound 
to  standardize  advertising  procedure,  dignify 
it,  and  place  It  on  a  solid  basis  and  will  lead  to 
a  greater  dcveloifment  and  a  more  significant  co- 
opt'ratlon  of  all  advertising  Interests. 

The  good  work  should  be  encouraged  by  all, 
and  when  It  Is  perfected,  the  capable,  deserv¬ 
ing,  and  fair-playing  agent  will  be  successful, 
tlm  publishers  will  reap  the  benefits,  and  the 
wliole  advertising  field  will  be  on  a  more  pro¬ 
fessional  scientific  basis. 

F.nWABn  SCHAEKVB. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

TUB  SANDUSKY  KEdlSTEK, 
Sanopskv,  O.,  July  11,  lUlO. 
The  Riutok  and  Pubi.isheb: 

Can  you  put  us  In  touch  with  concerns  that 
print  and  furnish,  ready  for  cover  imprint, 
yearly  almanacs?  ET  U- 

liiislness  Manager. 

Write  to  the  Osborne  Company,  757 
Sumner  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  or  (Jer- 
lach-Barclow  Co.,  Joilet,  Ill. 


-Anent  Quiller-Couch’s  Book 

I)Aii,Y  Texahkanan,  Ark.,  July  20. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  address  of  the 
publishers  of  Arthur  yulller-Coiieh’s  book  “On 
the  Art  of  Wilting.”  a  review  of  which,  written 
by  (}.  AV.  Harris,  recently  apiieared  In  your 
paper.  W.  W.  T. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  2  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  city. 


The  Federal  Trade  Cummi.<ision  asks 
that  the  publishers  and  the  news  print 
makers  meet  in  conference  at  Washing¬ 
ton  on  August  1.  If  yon  are  a  buyer  of 
news  print  paper  this  is  a  call  to  you. 
Your  response  to  it  will  serve  your  own 
business  interests. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertisements  under  this  classi/lcatioth  twentg- 
five  cents  a  line,  each  insertion.  Count  sis 
words  to  the  line. 


FARM  PAPER  MAN  OR  MASTER  PRINTER 
— I  am  the  owner  of  a  high  class  farm  paper 
in  the  Far  West.  I  also  own  an  establisbeil 
printing  business,  the  biggest  of  the  kind  and 
with  the  best  reputation  In  the  state.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  burdens  of  the  two  enterprises  are  too 
much  for  me.  I  need  a  practical  exiierienced 
farm  paper  man  or  a  man  familiar  with  the 
printing  and  stationery  business,  who  after  a 
close  Investigation  of  my  proposition  would  be 
willing  to  invest  a  few  thousand  dollars  and 
work  with  me  In  developing  these  two  enter¬ 
prises  to  the  highest  power.  Exceptional  op- 
Iiortiinl^  for  first-class  farm  paper  man  or  mas¬ 
ter  printer.  Answers  to  this  advertisement  must 
contain  full  Information  covering  qualifications 
and  experience.  Address  E.  2080,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  sis 
words  to  the  line.  For  those  unemploped, 
not  to  etceed  60  words,  two  Insertions  FRBB. 


BUSINESS  OR  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  on 
dally  paper.  Ten  years’  experience  in  business 
office.  Make-up  and  soliciting  of  advertising 
on  one  of  the  largest  dally  and  Sunday  paiiers 
of  the  country.  Beat  of  references  as  to  charac¬ 
ter  and  ablllt.v.  30  years  of  age.  Address  Box 
1,  20,85,  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


OARTOONIST  AND  COMIC  ARTIST  with  na¬ 
tional  reputation  eight  years’  experience  on 
large  eastern  dallies  desires  connection  with  some 
live  paper  where  a  permanent  position  can  be 
established.  Am  married,  strictly  temperate  and 
always  on  the  Job.  AVlll  start  for  a  moderate 
salary.  Clipping  and  references  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  Address  L  2092,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER — Desires  cenf.-'C- 
tlon  with  good  live  dally  newspaper.  Farm  or 
Trade  publication,  where  practical  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  Business  counts.  If  your 
subscription  list  Is  In  arrears.  Write  me,  my 
system  puts  It  up,  on  the  paid  in  advance  basis. 
Salary  no  object  where  there  la  ehanee  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  -Address  ixiren  L.  Weldlnger,  713 
Broadway,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— After  12  years 
eontinuous  service  as  Circulation  Manager  of 
tlie  C'Incinnatl  Enquirer — I  am  open  for  a  Job. 
What  Is  your  proposition?  Write  or  wire  Harry 
E.  First,  224  Woolper  Ave.,  Cineinnati,  Ohio.' 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  Central  State 
dally  Is  leaving  position  on  account  owners  did 
not  appreciate  a  one  thousand  gain  in  three 
months.  What  have  you  to  offer  a  man  that 
lies  had  long  experience  in  various-sized  fields. 
I-et  me  convince  you  of  my  ability.  Address 
L  2079.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEIR  wants  to  hear  of 
an  opportunity.  Seventeen  years’  experience  and  a 
clean  rccoPil.  Moderate  salary  to  start.  Ad- 
dress  L  2074,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

DESK  OR  REPORTER,  University  Journalism 
graduate  wants  change  to  paper  promising  ad¬ 
vancement,  3  years’  experience,  2  months  on 
Sixth  City  dally.  Address  W.  D.,  1770  E.  05, 
Cleveland. 


NEWSPAPER  BOOKKEEPER,  wants  position 
ns  new8|ia|ier  bookkeeper  ami  general  office  man. 
Willing  ami  capable  to  solicit  a.lvertislng  part 
of  time.  Married :  HR.  Illinois  or  Iowa  preferrcri. 
If  you  need  a  thorough  ncwsiwperman  in  your 
organization  let’s  talk  matters  over.  Could  in¬ 
vest  $5,000  If  desired.  Address  L.  2095,  care 
E<Iltor  and  Publisher. 

EASTERN  COLLEGE  GRADUATE— .30-  sin 
gle.  six  .rears  In  advertising  work :  built  up 
trade  magazine;  also  newspaper  exiierience.  Have 
launched  suecessful  adv.  campaigns.  Good 
mixer:  quick  to  make  business  friends.  Or- 
gnnl7,ed  big  Grand  Prlz?  exldblt  at  World’s  Fair. 
Anxious  to  return  East:  to  New  York.  Chicago 
or  big  Eastern  center.  Address  Westerner, 
care  Fklltor  and  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  five  years’  existrleiice.  now 
employel  on  ilally  In  city  of  (10,000,  desires 
IMisItion  on  evening  new8|iaper.  24  years  old. 
married,  and  strictly  temiierate.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  F.  W.,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  elassifieation.  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  sis 
words  to  the  tine. 


ROTOGRAVURE  WANTED.— A  newspa 
per  mao  to  help  finance  a  rotogravure  proiKi- 
sltion  promising  great  profits.  Advertiser 
has  control  of  the  only  rotogravure  print¬ 
ing  presses  yet  huilt  for  sale  in  the  United 


States.  A  great  opening  for  the  right  man 
with  reasonable  capital.  .Address  T.  E.  W., 
rare  Editor  and  Publisher.  ,■ 


Owner  leading  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  city  of  60,000  will 
consider  sale  of  a  $25,000  in¬ 
terest  to  a  competent  editor. 

Proposition  O.  A. 


CHAS.  M.  PALMER 


Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


$4,000 

One-half  cash,  will  buy  Connec¬ 
ticut  weekly  with  big  net  earn¬ 
ings,  considering  purchase  price. 
This  property,  located  in  good 
town,  is  a  bargain  and  should 
sell  quickly. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 
&  McCarthy,  . 

Newspaper  and  Uagasine  Properties. 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


ONLY  DAILY  in  Central 
West  city  of  18,000,  netting 
owners  $20,000  per  year;  finely 
equipped.  Controlling  interest 
offered  for  $55,000.  Proposition 
326x. 


H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Newspaper  Properties, 
LITCHFIEI-D.  II.I. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE 


The  Editor  and  Pnbltsher  maintains 
an  efficient  cur|>s  of  paid  eorrespumlents  at  tlie 
following  iiniiortant  trade  centres;  Bostou,  Phila- 
delphia,  Toronto,  Cleveland.  Pittsburgh.  Clnelii- 
nall,  lietrolt,  St.  I-ouls,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  New 
Orleans,  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  Washington.  Balti¬ 
more,  ami  San  Francisco.  Other  correspondents 
will  be  addeil  from  time  to  time.  .Advertisers 
ami  newspaper  men  will  And  a  ready  market  for 
stories  of  advertising  achievements,  news  beats, 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  office,  1117  World 
Building.  New  Y’ork  City. 

Branch  offices  are  Iocate.1  as  follows  :  Clilcaco, 
Herald  Building,  1(13  W.  Washington  St.,  Clms. 
H.  May,  Mgr.,  ’Phone  Franklin  44 ;  San  Fran- 
ciseo,  742  Mark(‘t  St.,  R.  J.  Bidwell,  miiuuger, 
’phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  Rditor  and  Piibllnher  page  contains 
(172  agate  lines,  1(18  on  four.  Columns  are  Ui 
picas  wide  and  twelve  Inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  Is  25c.  an  agate  line,  $100 
a  page.  $75  a  half  page  ami  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  nnder  projier  elasslflea- 
(lon  will  be  charged  as  follows:  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  line;  Business  Op- 
imrtunity  and  Miseellnneoiis.  twenty-flve  cents  a 
line,  and  Situations  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  line, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unem- 
ployml  a  fifty-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
will  be  piiblislKsI  two  times  FREE. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  This  will  insure  prompt  de 
livery. 

The  ETditor  aud  Pulillnher  sells  regularly 
at  10c.  a  copy.  $2.00  per  year  In  the  Ciiltol 
States  and  Culouiul  Possessions.  $2.50  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  $:i.(K)  foreign,  and  is  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands : 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building. 
Park  Row  Riiildiiig,  140  Nassau  Street,  Man¬ 
ning's  (opposite  the  World  Building),  33  Park 
Row ;  The  Woolworth  Buihling,  Times  nuildiiig. 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway ;  Brenlano’s  Bia)k  Store. 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
.Mack’s,  Macy’s  corner,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimnr(> — B.  K.  Elwards,  American  Building. 

Pliiladelphia — U  O.  Rau,  7th  ami  Cbestnut 
Streets;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  Bidlding  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davis  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Washington.  D.  C. — Bert  E.  Trenls.  511  Four 
teenth  Street,  N.  YV.,  Riggs  Bldg.,  News  Stand. 

Chicago — Powner’s  Book  Store,  37  N.  Clark 
Street;  Post  Office  News  Co..  Monroe  Street; 
Chas.  licvy  CIrc.  Co.,  27  N.  b’lfth  Avenue. 

Cleveland — Sebroeder’s  News  Store,  Superior 
Street,  opposite  Post  Office;  Solomon  News  Co.. 
1111  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Solomon  News  Co.,  69  Lamed  St.,  W. 

San  Francisco — R.  J.  Bidwell  Co.,  742  Market 
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Successful 

Men  in  every  walk  of  life  are  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrons  are  professional  and 
business  men  and  women,  public  person* 
ages  and  the  leading  Banks,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Corporations. 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indiajwniable  adjunct  to  every  buti- 
nett.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
for  information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE,  INC., 

106-110  Savontb  Ave.  New  York  City 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
Field  is  answered  by  obtaining  the  service 

sf 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  9$  l^r  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rates — special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  ft  r  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  t.,  New  York  City 
Estahliihed  a  S^uarter  of  a  Century. 


Hemstreet’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Presses 
Replaced  by  Scott  Web  Presses 

Ten-pace  prees  prints  from  4.  6.  6  or  10 

page  7  column  paper  at  5000  per  hour. 
Twelre-page  press  prints  4,  6,  6,  10  or  12 
page  7  column  papers  at  4500  per  hour. 

Send /q?  further  /rt/ormaiio/i 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


THOMAS  M.  PATTERSON  DIES 


Editor  of  Rocky  Mountain  News  Was 
Former  U.  S.  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Denver,  Col.,  July  24. — Former  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Senator  Thomas  Macdonald 
Patterson  died  at  his  home  here  yes¬ 
terday,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 
Senator  Patter.son  was  widely  known 
a.s  an  editor,  lawyer,  and  political  lead¬ 
er.  He  represented  Colorado  in  the 
I'nited  States  Senate  from  1901  to  1907, 
and  was  for  many  years  the  owner  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Kocky  Mountain 
News  and  the  Denver  Times.  In  the 
day.s  of  the  Populist  party  he  was  a 
national  leader  in  the  movement.  His 
fortune,  consisting  largely  of  real-estate 
holdings  in  Denver,  is  estimated  by  as¬ 
sociates  at  several  millions. 

St'nator  Patterson  was  horn  In  the 
County  of  Carlow,  Ireland,  November 
4,  1839,  and  came  to  America  in  1849. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
having  served  with  an  Indiana  regi¬ 
ment.  He  came  to  Colorado  from  In¬ 
diana  in  1872.  He  l>ecame  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Hocky  Mountain 
News  in  1890. 

As  territorial  delegate  from  Colorado 
in  1874,  Mr.  Patterson  made  a  plea  to 
have  the  Democratic  Congress  admit 
Colorado  to  Statehood,  and  a.ssured  the 
iKmiocrats  that  Colorado  was  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  State  Ix-yond  a  doubt,  and  would 
give  three  electoral  votes  to  the  Presi¬ 
dential  candidate  in  1876.  But  in  the 
electoral  college  the  three  votes  of  Col¬ 
orado  elected  Hayes  President,  and  Mr. 
Patter.son,  although  he  himself  was 
seated  by  the  Democratic  House,  was 
.said  to  have  thus  been  re.sponsible  for 
the  defeat  of  Tilden. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Conventions  of 
1876,  1880,  1888,  and  1892.  He  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  in 
1888  and  a  delegate  to  the  Populist  Na¬ 
tional  Conventions  of  1896  and  1900,  be¬ 
ing  chairman  in  the  latter  year. 


HIS  “BEAIJTIFI'I.  MORSE” 


It  Made  Waugh  Known  lo  Telegrapherb 
Throughout  the  Country. 

The  death  of  W.  D.  Waugh,  known 
to  telegraphers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  as  “Fat”  Waugh,  marks  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  a  man  with  an  exceptional  repu¬ 
tation  for  efficiency  at  the  telegraph 
key. 

Mr.  Waugh  was  born  in  Fulton,  N.  Y., 
in  1860,  and  began  his  telegraph  career 
as  a  me.senger  boy  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  He  was  graduated  as  an  opera¬ 
tor  for  the  We.stern  I'nion  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  after  a  few  years  of 
varied  employment  entered  the  service 
of  the  A.s.sociate<l  Pres.s.  Owing  to  ill- 
health,  he  wa.s  placed  on  the  retired 
li.st  of  the  Associated  Pri'ss  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Waugh’s  “beautiful  Morse”  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  not  only  in  'the  A.ssociated  Press 
.service,  hut  among  telegraphers  every¬ 
where.  For  many  years  he  was  the 
.sending  operator  in  New  York  on  the 
first  main  trunk  i)ress  circuit  between 
New  York  and  ('hicago,  and  on  all  spe¬ 
cial  occasion.s,  such  a.s  national  conven¬ 
tions,  he  was  the  sender  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "bulletin  wire.”  Ill- 
health  iirevented  his  detail  to  the  la.st 
national  <'onventions,  and  for  the  flr.st 
time  in  .wenty  years  the  Associated 
Pre.ss  was  without  the  servitres  of  one 
who  had  flashed  to  the  world  the  nomi¬ 
nations  of  half  a  dozen  Presidents  and 
Vice-Presidents  and  the  candidates  who 
oppo.sed  them. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Howard  A.  Burrell,  seventy-eight 
years  old,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
older  generation  of  Iowa  newspaper 
men,  died  on  July  15  at  his  home  in 
Washington,  la.  For  forty  years  he 
was  the  owner  and  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Press,  which  he  sold  in  1905,  re¬ 
tiring  at  that  time  from  active  business 
life.  He  served  several  terms  as  re¬ 
gent  of  the  State  University.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
rell  was  born  in  Lorain  County,  O , 
June  4,  1838.  From  early  boyhood  his 
ambition  was  to  be  a  newspaper  man, 
and  upon  his  graduation  from  Oberlin 
College  in  1862  he  went  to  Cleveland 
where  he  became  a  reporter  on  the 
I.«ader.  Pour  years  later  he  went  to 
Iowa  and  bought  the  Washington 
County  Press. 

Ma.)or  Ben  C.  Truman,  author  and 
once  special  agent  of  the  Post  Office 
Dejiartment  at  San  Francisco,  died  last 
week  in  Ixis  Angeles,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years.  He  was  widely  known  in 
newspaper  circles  as  a  war  correspon¬ 
dent  during  the  Civil  War,  in  which  ha 
served.  He  was  a  California  Commis¬ 
sioner  at  the  Paris  Kxposition. 

Walter  B.  Fi>annery,  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Home  News,  and  for  several 
years  a  reporter  on  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union,  died  on  July  20  in 
Hidgewood,  N.  J.,  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ncs.s.  He  wa.s  born  in  New  York  city 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  had  lived 
nearly  all  his  life  in  Brooklyn,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  years  abroad. 

Miss  Arabella  Eucenia  Smith,  the 
author  of  “If  I  Should  Die  To-night” 
and  many  other  poems  and  works  of 
prose,  died  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  on 
July  24.  She  was  born  in  Ohio,  seventy- 
one  years  ago. 

Theodore  P.  Cook,  for  years  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and 
author  of  much  prose  and  verse,  died  on 
July  18  at  his  home  in  Utica.  He  was 
l>orn  in  Bo.ston,  IX'cember  21,  1844,  and 
was  educated  in  Providence,  K.  I.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Columbia  I.iaw 
Si’hool  in  1869.  In  1870  he  obtained 
a  i>o.sition  as  editorial  writer  for  the 
Utica  Observer  and  continued  to  con¬ 
tribute  until  a  year  or  two  ago.  Be¬ 
sides  writing  for  the  Observer,  he  found 
time  to  write  occaivonal  articles  for  the 
New  York  Sun  and  to  produc-j  otlier 
literary  work.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Ho¬ 
ratio  Seymour,  whom  he  greatly  ad¬ 
mired. 

Gen.  Philip  Cornelius  Hayes,  died 
on  July  14,  at  his  home  in  Joliet,  Ill., 
aged  eighty-three  years.  He  was  born 
in  Granby,  Conn.  He  was  a  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War,  winning  several  promo- 
tion.s,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general  for  gallant 
service.  For  more  than  twenty-five 
years  he  published  the  Morris  (111.) 
Herald  and  other  Illinois  and  Ohio  pa¬ 
pers.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1877  to  1881,  and  in  1909  was  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Illinois  department  of  the 
G.  A.  R. 

A.  G.  Woods,  eighty-one  years  old,  a 
veteran  newspaper  man  and  printer  of 
Harrodshurg,  Ky.,  died  there  on  July 
13.  At  one  time  he  was  editor  of  the 
Harrodshurg  Signal. 

Mrs.  Mary  Alden  Hubbeh^l,  wife  of 
Edmund  C.  Hubbell,  associate  editor  of 
the  Yonker.s  Statesman,  died  on  July 
2.'>  in  St.  John's  Hospital,  Yonkers,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  attack  of  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion.  She  was  prominent  in  church  and 
charitable  work,  and  for  years  was 
jiresident  of  the  Yonkers  Sun.shine  So¬ 
ciety. 

Mrs.  MARfiARET  A.  Lemon,  a  pioneer 
woman  journalist,  died  on  July  24  at 


the  age  of  seventy-six  at  the  New  York 
home  of  her  son,  Joseph  Lemon,  a  car. 
toonist.  During  the  first  part  of  her 
life  Mrs.  Lemon  wrote  articles  for  va- 
rious  mid-Western  newspapers,  and  at 
one  time  was  correspondent  of  the  st 
Louis  Globe -Democrat.  In  1890  she 
came  to  New  York,  where  .she  wrote 
book  reviews  and  special  articles,  jjra 
Lemon  was  formerly  vice-pre.sident  and 
later  secretary  of  the  Women’s  Press 
Club. 

E.  W.  S.  Tingle,  journalist  and  pro¬ 
moter,  died  on  July  24  in  New  York  at 
the  age  of  fifty-three  years.  He  was 
born  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  July  14,  1863, 
and  was  at  one  time  United  States  Consul 
at  Brunswick,  Germany.  He  had  served 
on  several  newspapers  as  an  editorial 
writer,  and  for  some  years  did  special 
work  for  the  Philadelphia  Record.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  he  came  to  this  city  and 
had  written  special  articles  on  trade 
subjects  for  the  New  York  Times. 

Dr.  Ernst  C.  J.  Oertel,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Deutsche  Tages-Zeitung,  one  of 
the  most  influential  editors  in  Germany, 
died  on  July  24.  For  many  years  he 
was  one  of  the  most  prominend  figures 
of  the  Agrarian  movement.  He  was 
born  at  Leipzig  in  1856. 

Frederick  S.  Barde,  aged  47  years, 
well-known  newspaperman  and  writer, 
died  at  the  family  home,  Guthrie,  Okla., 
July  22,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months’  duration.  Mr.  Barde  was  roared 
in  Sedalia,  Mo.,  and  entered  ncwspaiier 
work  there  in  his  early  teens,  being  later 
employed  on  the  Kansas  ('ity  Star,  and 
on  newspapers  in  Guthrie  and  Oklahoma 
City.  For  several  years  he  had  been  de¬ 
voting  his  time  to  writing  book.s,  short 
stories,  and  syndicate  material.  He  was 
a  naturalist  of  note,  and  several  of  his 
best  book.s  are  on  natural  history  sub¬ 
jects. 

L.  D.  Sale,  for  many  years  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  and  recently  a  writer 
of  news  relating  to  horse  shows  for  the 
Washington  Star,  died  in  that  city  last 
week. 

William  H.  Evan.s,  aged  sixty-nine, 
for  many  years  a  proof-reader  on  the 
Pitt.sburgh  Gazette-Times,  is  dead.  At 
one  time  he  was  editor  of  a  Welsh  news¬ 
paper,  published  in  Pittsburgh. 

John  Devenny,  aged  fifty-five,  for 
many  years  a  newspaper  man  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  died  in  St.  Francis  Hospital.  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  a  few  days  ago. 


William  Berri  is  Sick 
William  Berri,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union,  one  of 
the  best  known  Republicans  In  the  State 
and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents,  is  seriously  ill  at  hls  homo.  He 
caught  cold  when  attending  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Convention  in  Chicago. 
I^ater  hls  illne.ss  developed  into  pleurisy. 
It  became  necessary  on  Saturday  la.st 
to  operate.  Mr.  Berri  is  seventy-.seven 
years  old,  and  largely  on  that  account 
his  condition  is  thought  to  he  serious. 


The  publisher  who  cnnr.nt  be  present 
in  person  in  Washinpton  on  .iupust  t 
should  see  that  he  is  represented  there 
at  the  Conference  of  the  newspaper 
makers  and  the  news  print  makers.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  attrmptinp 
to  clarify  the  situation  throuph  brinninp 
the  makers  and  buyers  of  news  print 
together  for  discussion.  As  a  buyer  of 
news  print,  your  bank  account  is  a  fac¬ 
tor  involved  in  this  discussion. 


“OHIO  FIRST” 

A  MARKET  OF  FIVE  MILLION  PEOPLE  THAT  IS  EASY 
TO  GET  INTO,  WITH  DISTRIBUTION  AT  LOWEST  COST 

HIO  is  pre-eminently  an  easy  state  in  which 
to  obtain  distribution.  It  has,  for  instance, 
over  700  jobbers  rated  at  $100,000  or  more.  It 
is  a  compact  little  state,  with  railroads  and  in- 
terurbans  running  everywhere.  So  that  salesmen 
can  cover  the  territory  quickly  and  at  minimum 
expense. 

RETAIL  distribution  Is  on  a  high  level.  Even 

In  appearance.  In  methods,  In  stocks. 

IN  Ohio  there  are  1,000  automobile  dealers, 

1,214  men’s  clothiers  and  furnishers,  1,700  hard¬ 
ware  stores,  2,000  dry  goods  and  department 
stores,  2,100  drug  stores,  1,481  jewelers,  1,000 
furniture  stores,  2,000  groceries— all  of  good  rat¬ 
ing— and  of  course  a  great  many  more  that  are 
not  counted. 

^HE  state  has  2,225  factories  with  Investments 
of  $100,000  or  more. 

XHESE  facts  indicate  the  selling  power  as  well  as  the  buying  power  of  Ohio. 

they  point  out  Ohio’s  five  Million  people  as  an  ideal  market  from  every  standpoint — 
purchasing  power,  accessibility,  quick  and  inexpensive  distribution — PROFITS. 

OHIO  newspapers  listed  at  the  right  offer  the  entering  wedge.  Ohio  is  an  easy  state  to 
get  into  and  when  you  are  in  you  are  in  right. 

This  Advertisement  Written  By  Clyde  S.  Thompson,  Pres. 

THE  THOMPSON-CARROLL  CO. 

Cleveland 

Let  Ohio’s  Leading  Newspapers  give  you  information  about  the  Ohio  Market  and 
their  Co-operative  Merchandizing  Service  that  is  free  to  prospective  advertisers 
Write:  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  World  Building,  New  York 


In  the  small  towns  retail  stores  are  metropolitan 


ADVANCE  IN  ADVERTISING  RATES 


On  August  1,  1916,  the  New  York  Globe  advances  its  base  rate, 
35  cents  per  line,  established  in  1907  when  the  paper 
had  less  than  100,000  circulation,  to  40  cents  a 
line  for  200,000  circulation  to-day 

Member  A.  B.  C.  - 

CIRCULATION  GROWTH 

Average  Net  Sale  for  First  Six  Months: 

1908  .  87,088 

1909  .  93,319 

1910  .  94,331 

1911  .  106,651 

1912  .  128,001 

1913  .  137,576 

1914  .  158,520 

1915  . 181,387 

1916  .  189,338 


Average  for  Month  of  June,  1916 


220,794 


ADVERTISING 

Total  Number  of  Lines  for  First  Six  Months: 

1914  . 2,112,367 

1915  .  2,635,877 

1916  .  3,046,598 

A  Gain  of  1,580,577  Lines  for  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1916, 

over  the  previous  year 


CHICAGO 
Tribune  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


Tbe  Nation  Press,  Inc.,  New  York. 


